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I. 



"All preciousness 
To mortal hearts is guarded by a fear. " 



I. 



Ingoldsthorpe is the name of a pleasant vil- 
lage in the heart of rural England, and it is also 
the name of the great park and stately house be- 
longing to my father, Reginald, Baron Ingolds- 
thorpe. There is no place in England or out of it 
that I think I love so well : no place which revives 
in me so strongly the sense of peace and reverence 
and exquisite harmony, so rare to find in our hur- 
rying modern days. 

I, Margaret Bellarmine, who write these words, 
am, nevertheless, not old. But sometimes I feel 
as if I belonged to an older generation — as if I had 
lost touch with the world I lived in, not because I 
love it less, but because it has passed me by ; as if 
nothing were left for me but to linger out my life, 
CO withering away, like an ungathered rose upon its 
stalk, unloving, unloved, unblest. I am twenty- 
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i eight years old to-day, and I have come back to 
<^ >- my old home at Ingoldsthorpe, to gather a little 
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8 THE SURRENDER OF 

strength, a little hope, before I again go out into 
the world. 

The " ungathered rose" is not, perhaps, a happy 
simile. I have been gathered and worn as trophy 
to another's greatness; never — never by the hand 
of caressing and protective love. My husband 
never loved me: let me set it down once and for 
all, in black and white : he never loved me, and I 
never loved him. When I look at other women, 
and think of what their lives have been, I call 
myself the most miserable wretch on earth. Even 
the toil-worn cottage drudge, the field- worker who 
gleans behind the reapers or hoes the land and 
digs the soil, or the beggar woman who tramps 
along the muddy roads with one child strapped on 
her shoulders and another crying at her heels, 
even these poor creatures may be rich in the ten- 
derness that I have never felt, and if they knew 
all would pity the rich woman upon whose lips no 
kiss of love was ever set, whose empty arms have 
never held a baby to her breast. 

How the heart craves for these silly, innocent, 
natural joys of womanhood! With what a 
strange hunger does one desire them, and with 
what bitter cries would one petition God — if there 
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were any God to hear — that he would not always 
deprive one lonely, heartsick woman of the com- 
mon gifts which come like sun and air and com- 
mon rain to thousands who know not how to value 
them. To her, they would mean Paradise : to the 
ordinary wife and mother they come as easily as 
common bread. 

It is a curious thing that in hours of depression 
one's speech flows so readily into the old supersti- 
tious forms, long ago renounced, and in sunshiny 
days forgotten. It is long since my faith fell from 
me like a worn-out garment, but I use the old 
words still, and speak as glibly of " God" and of 
" Paradise" as if they had their old significance. 
Symbols no doubt they are — beautiful symbols, 
lovely shadows of an ancient faith; but, oh! no 
more. 

My husband's first task, after our marriage, was 
to eradicate from my mind all belief in fetichism, 
in shadow- worship, as he called it ; to implant in- 
stead a love for pure reason and high morality. 
Perhaps he sneered rather than argued me out of 
my faith : I do not know. I sometimes wish that 
he had left me in my happy ignorance ; but that 
he would have called weakness, and I must not be 
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weak. It was his desire — and mine also — to show 
the foolish world that agnosticism meant virtue 
and strength and noble fortitude, and that the love 
of truth should over-ride all minor considerations 
of personal comfort and happiness. "We must 
not be afraid to look truth in the face," he used to 
say, " and even if we are struck to the ground and 
slain by the terrible majesty of her countenance, 
let us not be afraid. When the forts of folly 
fall," he used to say, with a wan smile lighting up 
his worn, fine features — 
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Let the victors, when they come, 
Find our bodies by the wall. ' " 



Yes, that was the right spirit, I knew; and I 
gave my husband full credit for the high ideal to 
which I believed he tried to conform his life. It 
was all the more bitter to me to know that his love 
was never mine. He had loved once in his youth 
— I found it out by accident — and he would never 
love again. 

I am wrong, I suppose, to put all this into words ; 
but my heart will break if I may not speak. I 
have told no one what I am writing now ; there is 
no one in the world whom I could bear to tell. I 
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never professed to love Sir Edward, but I honoured 
and respected him. If he had loved me, I might 
perhaps have loved him in return. It is a life- 
long loss. And if I had not my beautiful old home 
to come to, and my dear father and mother still to 
love, I should be miserable indeed. 

Dear mother and father ! You did not in the 
least know what you were doing when you mar- 
ried me at nineteen to Sir Edward Bellarmine. 
He was rich, courtly-mannered, fine-looking, a lit- 
tle stiff and rigid in demeanour, but (they said) of 
unimpeachable honour and integrity : very learned 
in all the philosophies: twenty years older than 
myself, and looking older — but that, perhaps, did 
not matter. He would make me a perfect hus- 
band, I was told. His position and property were 
excellent ; I could not have a more advantageous 
settlement. And he was a good man ! my mother 
earnestly repeated : he would help me to be good. 
Dear soul ! she did not know. 

No pressure was brought to bear. If I had ex- 
pressed any distaste for the contemplated mar- 
riage, I should not have heard another word about 
it. But I had no objection to make. I knew 
nothing better. The one little gleam of bright- 
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ness, of romance, which had gilded my life for a 
week or two, had been carefully obscured and was 
more than half forgotten. I will write about it 
later on. Just now I am thinking of Sir Edward 
and my marriage day. 

I was a very simple, innocent-minded girl, who 
had been brought up in the strictest but most beau- 
tiful of seclusions. Here at Ingoldsthorpe, in the 
midst of the great park, with a lovely woodland 
country around us, what did I know of the great 
wicked outside world? What, moreover, did my 
mother know? She and I lived together, reading 
the same books, thinking the same thoughts, kneel- 
ing day by day in the quiet private chapel, or 
walking across the park to the fine old parish 
church, where all the congregation was known to 
us, and every villager waited in the churchyard 
until we took our seats — this was our life, and 
what was there beyond? 

My father must indeed have known the world 
under many of its most brilliant aspects : he had 
been soldier, courtier, diplomatist in turn, and 
knew intimately most of the Courts of Europe; 
but such knowledge as he had he held unfitting 
for our ears, and lived the quiet simple life of an 
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English country gentleman, without ostentation, 
without discontent. 

When I speak of quietness and simplicity, how- 
ever, I do not mean that a certain sort of stateli- 
ness and dignity did not rule our life. Ingolds- 
thorpe was a great historic house, rich in antique 
tradition, and there were many old-world customs 
and ancient practices which my father would have 
died, I think, sooner than surrender. Until my 
engagement, I curtseyed to my parents when I 
left a room or entered it : at meals I sat in the seat 
and used the silver plate which had for genera- 
tions been appropriated to the daughters of the 
house. There was no question of choice in little 
habits of this kind : I did what had been done by 
other Margarets of my race. I was but one in 
a long chain; I had my place and fitted into it; 
any individuality would have been incongruous. 
Neither my father nor my mother would have 
known what to do with me, if I had tried to depart 
from the old paths. Fortunately, no idea of any 
such departure ever entered my mind. Why 
should it? God knows it would have been well 
for me if that peaceful, beautiful, sheltered life of 
mine had never known a change. 
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My mother was thirty years younger than my 
father, and therefore thought little of the disparity 
of years between my husband and myself. 

"It is right, Margaret," she said to me, "that a 
wife should reverence her husband ; and she can 
do this the more easily when he has had experience 
of life and knows how to guide her steps. I have 
learned many lessons from your father's nobility 
and forbearance, which would not perhaps have 
been taught me by a younger man." 

"You do not think, mother," I ventured to say, 
"that there may be more community of interests, 
more actual companionship, when a husband and 
wife are of nearly the same age?" 

"I do not think so," she answered, a little 
dreamily. She looked out of the mullioned, dia- 
mond-paned window where the green ivy-leaves 
were always fluttering, near which she was sitting 
when she began to speak, and a faint shadow 
flitted, for one moment only, over the serenity of 
her pale sweet face. I wondered, in my girlish 
folly, whether she for that one moment remembered 
someone who had loved her in her youth — some- 
one as near to her in age and feeling as Victor 
Dayrolles had been to me. 
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It was but a moment, and she spoke again. 
"Soon after my marriage," she said, turning on 
me those calm and serious eyes of hers — eyes which 
had surely never known the tempestuous tears and 
flames of sorrow, shame, and desolation which 
have too often blinded mine — " I was troubled by 
some such idea as you are now expressing, Mar- 
garet. I thought that I might have had more 
sympathy, more comprehension, from your dear, 
dear father had he been a younger man. I con- 
fess it to my shame, dear, for your father was 
never anything but perfect in his devotion, his 
chivalrous care and affection for me, his absolute 
gentleness and forbearance with my many 
faults " 

"Dearest mother," I could not help crying: "I 
see no faults." 

"You are a child," she said, simply; and went 
on with her story. 

"No one knew why I was so unhappy. He 
himself was greatly distressed. I was restless, 
unsatisfied : almost morose. I do not know whither 
this frame of mind might not have led me, if it 
had not been for that saintly priest, Father Ravign- 
on, of the Roman Communion, who was a great 
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friend of your father's and who happened at that 
time to be staying in the house. 

" With the greatest delicacy and tact, he always 
refrained from any approach to controversial dis- 
cussion, but was ready to speak, whenever we de- 
sired it, on any spiritual matter near our hearts ; 
and I was not surprised, therefore, when he came 
to me one day — it was in this very room — and 
proposed to read me a passage from a little brown 
book in his hand. 

"'It is a book of devotion,' he said, 'with 
which you are perhaps already acquainted: a 
treatise on the Imitation of Christ.' 'No,' I 
answered, listlessly enough, I fear: 'I do not 
know it.' 

"'It is well worth your knowledge,' he said, 
'and Lord Ingoldsthorpe declares it to be one of 
his favourite books. This is the passage to which 
I should be gratified if your ladyship would listen.' 
And then he read. 

" I have the book here," said my mother, taking 
a little brown, discoloured volume from a table at 
her side. " He left it with me as a memorial of 
his visit, and especially of that interview. The 
words he read that day are underlined. Read them 
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aloud, dear child : they will gain fresh beauty to 
me from your clear young voice." 

I glanced at the little yellow page. It was 
marked in two or three places, and I read to my 
mother the passages indicated by that unseen 
hand. 

"Go where you will, seek what you will, and 
you will find no higher way above, nor safer way 
below, than the way of the Holy Cross. Arrange 
and order all things to your will and pleasure, and 
yet you will be certain to find something which 
you must suffer, either willingly or unwillingly, 
and so you will find the Cross always. . . . 

" Neither can you be delivered nor eased by any 
remedy or solace, but you must suffer as long as 
God wills. . . . 

" The Cross is always at hand, and everywhere 
awaits you. You cannot escape it, run where you 
will ; for wherever you go, you take yourself with 
you, and you will always find yourself." 

My mother went on to say that the good Father 

had repeated to her with great emphasis some of 

' the latter words. " You cannot escape the Cross, 

my child," he said, "run where you will." 

From that moment all was changed. It appeared 
2 
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to my mother, Lady Ingoldsthorpe, that she had 
been opposing herself in heart and soul to the Will 
of God. With submission to Him, all the rest be- 
came easy. Her discontent died away : her rest- 
lessness subsided : the coldness of her heart towards 
her husband was merged in a tenderness almost 
more divine than love. 

"So, if at first," she said to me, "you feel di- 
vergence of thought and feeling from your hus- 
band, because he is older than yourself, have pa- 
tience and tell your grief only to God, who will 
lead you into peace and happiness." 

To me her words were beautiful and true. I 
wondered a little how she could ever have found 
it difficult to love and understand my dear father, 
who was the very embodiment of chivalrous dis- 
tinction and knightly courtesy ; and who did not, 
in my youthful eyes, look so very much older than 
my mother after all. And then I thought of Sir 
Edward, whose refined and rather cynical face I 
had always admired, and I said to myself that I 
would be a good wife to him, and if ever I were 
tired or depressed or out of heart, I would use my 
mother's remedy. 

The marriage was arranged. On the day before 
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the wedding, I went over to St. Hilda's, a build- 
ing which had once belonged to an old monastic 
foundation, and had lately been restored for the 
use of a religious Sisterhood. My mother's sister 
was a member of the Community, and I was in 
the habit of visiting her periodically. It was 
natural that I should go to see her, and say good- 
bye. 

I had told Sir Edward that I was going. I fan- 
cied he was not well pleased with the project, but 
I could not imagine why. 

"Do you not like me to go?" I asked, uncer- 
tainly. 

"Sweet little saint, you shall do what pleases 
you." 

I am not little, and I remember that I had a 
distinct dislike to being called so. I drew myself 
to my full height, almost unconsciously, as I re- 
plied — 

" I wish only to do what pleases you" 

"That shall be after marriage, and not before," 
he responded, taking my hand and lifting it gently 
to his lips. 

I stood silent for a moment, hardly knowing 
what to say, then I thanked him and said that I 
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hoped always to do his pleasure. At this, he 
laughed out a little, in a manner half -astonished, 
and half -amused. 

" Was there ever a girl like this before?" he ex- 
claimed, " with the bearing of a princess and the 
simplicity of a child !" 

I suppose that I was in a very susceptible state, 
for the tears came into my eyes on hearing his 
words, and I said that I was sorry if I were child- 
ish; it did not look as though I were fit to be his 
wife. 

" You are fit for anything you choose to under- 
take," he said, more gravely and earnestly than I 
often heard him speak. " You are perfection it- 
self." 

I moved away, and my mother, who had been 
within hearing all this while, said something to 
him by way of apology for my childishness, and 
in deprecation of his extravagant compliments. 
His answer puzzled and pleased me then : strange 
that it should do neither now. 

"You need not be afraid, Lady Ingoldsthorpe," 
he said. "Margaret's breeding is perfect: she 
would grace a palace quite as well as my little 
place at Eresby. The simplicity I speak of is the 
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simplicity of the angel, not of the child. She has 
the air of one to whom the greatest refinement, 
the highest culture, is as natural as the sunshine. 
It is, I think, the atmosphere of tranquillity and 
purity with which you have surrounded her that 
gives her this distinction as of a perfectly white 
and finely textured flower; the product of the high- 
est art employed on exquisite material. Her sim- 
plicity comes of perfect cultivation." 

He did not mean me, perhaps, to hear this speech, 
but I had not been able to escape. I was more 
pleased for my mother's sake than for my own: 
she had been anxious about my future, and I loved 
her to have this testimony — as testimony it 
seemed— to her sheltering care. I put on my hat 
and gloves, and found the victoria waiting for me 
at the door. Sir Edward handed me into the car- 
riage, and was kind enough not to offer to escort 
me. I think he knew that I should prefer to go 
alone. 

" Farewell, sweet one," he murmured in my ear, 
on pretext of wrapping a cloak about my shoulders. 
"Come back to me: don't let the good Sisters in- 
veigle you into their convent." 

I smiled back my wonder at his words. But 
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there was a hunger of jealousy in his eyes as I 
drove away. 

The autumn was approaching, and the trees were 
taking on their livery of russet-brown and gold. 
At. St. Hilda's, the grey stones of gateway and 
quadrangle were almost hidden by a wealth of 
scarlet leaves, and the garden was fragrant with 
the subtle scent of chrysanthemums and Michael- 
mas daisies and monthly roses — flowers that al- 
ways seem to me to have but a bitter sweetness in 
their faint perfume, as if they were redolent of 
decay. There was a great stillness about the place. 
From the turret of the Sisters' Chapel, a little bell 
rang out while I waited at the gate. The sweet 
tone of the bell, and the whistle of a blackbird in 
the lane outside, were the only sounds that I could 
hear. For a moment my heart was filled with a 
passionate regret for the old sweet life that I was 
leaving, and a yearning for the tenderness, the 
beauty, the pathos, of the two things that life had 
as yet revealed to me — the Church, and Home. 
"But the Church will be with me wherever I go," 
I said to myself, as I stepped within the gate. 

The white-hooded portress smiled at me, and 
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said that I was expected. She delivered me to one 
of the lay sisters who, with the same copgratula- 
tory brightness of face — which daunted me a little, 
I did not quite know why — led me to the room 
where I was to see my aunt, Sister Monica, as she 
was called "in religion." 

It seemed a very bare room to me, accustomed 
as I was to the beauty of our rooms at Ingolds- 
thorpe, and in some moods I used to wonder how 
women like my mother's sister, reared in the lux- 
ury and refinement of a truly splendid home (for 
my mother and aunt were the daughters of the 
Marquis of Queensford, whose wealth and artistic 
taste, conjoined with the possession of many price- 
less treasures of historic value, had caused his 
houses to be reckoned among the loveliest in Eng- 
land), could leave behind them all the more refined 
delights of the senses, procurable by art and cul- 
ture, in order to live in rooms as destitute of actual 
beauty as of comfort, bare, colourless, and austere, 
severe as their penances, ascetic as their lives. I, 
who loved beauty in every shape and form — har- 
mony of line, colour, sweetness of sound, exquisite 
ordering of word and thought — I could by no 
means understand the willing renunciation of the 
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joys of earth for the subtler, if loftier, airs of 
heaven. 

But on this day before my marriage, regret for 
the past perhaps opened my eyes to a beauty in the 
bare room that I had not seen before. The walls 
were yellow- washed, the boarded floor was bare: 
their neutrality of colouring was thrown into strong 
relief by the rich brown of the old oak woodwork 
which jedged the high arched windows and formed 
the cornice of the room. The chairs were of plain 
black wood, rush-bottomed ; but an oak bench ran 
along the wall at one end of the room, and a plain 
oak table and chair, of ecclesiastical pattern, stood 
in the centre of the room. There were some pic- 
tures of religious subjects, in plain black frames, 
upon the walls, and an exquisitely carved crucifix, 
in black and white, over the mantelpiece. Upon 
the massive oak table was placed a white china- 
bowl, filled to overflowing with vividly tinted 
chrysanthemums and scarlet sprays of Virginia 
creeper. It was the one bit of beautiful colour in 
the room. 

But colour is not the only beauty. My eyes took 
in, as they had never taken in before, the harmony 
of the architectural lines, the loveliness of the 
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arched windows, where stray sprays of ivy and 
jessamine would at times intrude, unsought : the 
spotlessness of the place, the air of sacredness 
given to it by the Crucifix — the lovely workman- 
ship of which showed that Art had been pressed 
for once into the service* of God — the subdued 
charm of the pictures — a Madonna, a " Good Shep- 
herd," a " Guardian Angel," and others — upon the 
walls. There was a delicacy, a refinement of tone, 
which struck me as infinitely delightful. I had 
never felt the fascination of the room before. 

Presently the heavy oak door opened, and Sister 
Monica came in. It happened to me with her as 
it had happened about the room. She seemed more 
beautiful than she had ever been before. She was 
tall, though not so tall as my mother or myself; 
very slight, but little bent in figure, with a face 
which seemed to me every year to gain in sweet- 
ness, although its emaciation, together with the 
brown shadows about the eyes and a faint blueness 
of the lips, had robbed it of the soft loveliness 
which she had shared with my mother in days 
when they were known as the twin beauties of 
many a crowded ball-room and brilliant assembly. 
But the liquid brown eyes remained, shining with 
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a light which came, I think, from within rather 
than from without, and the delicate features, and 
the fine-grained white skin; and these traits suf- 
ficed to prove to a discriminating eye that she had 
once been more than beautiful. 

She kissed me tenderly, and sat down with her 
hands clasped over mine; smiling at me mean- 
while. The white coif and wide-winged cap, the 
white scapular, and straight black robes with their 
floating sleeves, constitute a dress which always 
seems to refine and spiritualise the coarsest face : 
the effect on Sister Monica was to give her a look 
of angelic purity and saintliness. She did not 
wait for me to speak ; but began at once in a sweet 
and gentle voice. 

"Dear child," she said, "your mother has told 
me that you are to be married. I am glad you 
came to see me before you left Ingoldsthorpe." 

<r I am half sorry to go," I said, with a smile and 
a tear. 

" You must not be sorry, " she answered. " Mar- 
riage is a high and holy state to those who are 
called to it ; and you, perhaps, are one of these. 
Ah, dear child, I must say what is in my heart. 
I have thought at times that you were destined to 
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be one of us ; and it has seemed to me that my soul 
was especially drawn out to God when I pleaded 
with Him on your behalf. But it seems not to be 
His will." 

A sort of pang shot through me, I remember, 
at her words. Was it possible that I had deliber- 
ately left a higher for a lower life? Or could I 
follow the Divine Light in the world as well as in 
a cloister? 

I asked her the question and she smiled. 

"Of course, dear child, you can. Everyone is 
not called to this particular way of serving God. 
Of course, I think ours is the highest way" — and 
for a moment her brown eyes looked away from 
me, and from the re-collected expression of her 
countenance I gathered that she was inwardly giv- 
ing thanks for her vocation to Almighty God. 

Presently she spoke again, but at first rather to 
herself than me. 

"There are souls," she said, in a low voice, 
"who follow the Divine Light indeed through the 
fogs and storm-clouds of the world, but find a host 
of difficulties in the way. Still the Light draws 
them, almost against their will : they strain towards 
it, they burn to reach it, they love feebly but truly 
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the Hand that leads them on, and in the end — after 
great toil and pain — they have their great reward. 

" But there are other souls, elect of God, whom 
nothing will content but the more immediate, the 
close and intimate, presence of their Lord. They 
not only follow, but they walk in the Light : their 
hand is clasped in the Hand of Christ, and their 
hearts beat with His Sacred Heart alone. They 
have had the Heavenly Vision — they have seen the 
very face of God, have lain at His feet, have tasted 
of His sweetness ; and they are in very truth forced 
to rise up, and leave all, and follow Him. Then 
the Cross that is laid upon them becomes light as 
air; pain is changed to heavenly sweetness; sor- 
row and privations are but treasures to lay upon 
the blessed Altar of God. These are they, I think, 
which follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, 
in the New Jerusalem. 

"To this wonderful and beautiful life, I con- 
ceived that you had been chosen, Margaret; for it 
seemed to me that I saw in you the dawning of 
that spiritual insight to which the Heavenly Vis- 
ion is at times revealed. If indeed it be so, God 
will show you and call you in His own time and 
way. But beware lest your life in the world crush 
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this Divine Gift out of your soul ; for, believe me, 
it were better to have it not at all, than to have it 
and wilfully let it be destroyed." 

" In the life I am going to lead," I said, " I am 
afraid — sadly afraid that it may be lost." 

"God knows," said Sister Monica. "But even 
if you think you have lost it, my child, remember 
that God can give us back everything, even 'the 
locust-eaten years' that we have lost." 

If it were but true ! 

It is strange that the words I have written 
down — copied from an old diary where I wrote 
them when they were still freshly stirring in my 
mind — seem still to me so beautiful, so full of 
sweet pathetic charm, that, in spite of their un- 
truth, I cannot read them over without tears. For 
many a long day, the Christ she spoke of, the 
nun's Christ, the priest's Christ, the Christ of the 
Catholic Church, has been as dead to me as to His 
disciples when they left Him in the sepulchre 
wherein before was never man laid. Yes, indeed, 
as the poet says : 

"Now He is dead. Far-off He lies 
In yon lone Syrian tovm; 
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And on His grave, with shining eyes, 
The myriad stars look down. " 

If He but lived, there might perhaps be a sig- 
nificance in these lives of ours, which now we fail 
to understand. But — as a writer of our day has 
said : u It is all play, and no one can tell what it 
had lived and worked for. A striving and a striv- 
ing and an ending in nothing. " Poor Sister Mon- 
ica ! But oh, that Heavenly Vision of which she 
spoke : how it shines before us in the distance still ; 
a Divine — Impossibility? 

When I came out of the old grey gate, with its 
climbing wreaths of scarlet leaves, I felt myself 
calmed and solemnised. The sky was changing 
from blue to gold, and from gold and crimson to 
grey, as I drove home, and the hush of evening had 
come down upon the earth even as a sense of peace 
and loveliness had descended upon my soul. In this 
mood, I would have dared earth and hell alike to 
disturb my innocent faith. I was so strong, so 
confident, so full of hope. 

i Ah, well ! Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse. 
There is apparently no exception to that rule. 
Yet . . . what if Sister Monica were right? 



II. 

touched 



"Spirit* are not finely 
But to fine issues" 



II. 



It was almost dark when I reached Ingolds- 
thorpe, and Sir Edward met me at the door. He 
greeted me with affectionate cordiality, but I gath- 
ered by a sort of instinct that he had been anxious 
and a little displeased by my long absence. As 
we entered the wide hall together, he drew me for 
a moment to the embrasure of a window, whence 
the yellow sunset light could still be seen in the 
western sky, and looked closely into my face. 

"What is it?" I asked, feeling my cheeks grow 
hot. 

" I was wondering how many tears those eyes 
had shed since I last saw them," he replied. 

"Not one." - 

" That is a good hearing. I do not want my 
Margaret to weep because she is to marry me." 

I was very nearly weeping then. The quietness 
of the hour, the sense of an approaching separa- 
tion from my home, a dim fear of the future, all 
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tended to shake my composure. The dimly lighted 
hall, with its high-pitched oak roof, its suits of 
armor ranged against the walls, its statues and 
flowers, swam round me and were lost in an indis- 
tinguishable haze. I did not exactly faint, but I 
neither saw nor heard anything for a minute or 
two, and when I came to myself, I found that Sir 
Edward had placed his arm round me, and was 
regarding me with alarmed, beseeching eyes. But 
he had not called for assistance, and I was glad of 
that. 

"I am better now," I said, smiling. "I felt 
dizzy for a moment." 

" You are over-excited, " he said, tenderly. " I 
long to get you safe away from these influences." 

He stopped abruptly, and evidently wanted to 
say no more. But my love for my mother and my 
home set me immediately on the alert. 

" What influences can there be from which you 
wish to remove me?" I said. 

" Have I ruffled you?" he said. " I do not often 
do that, do I? Forgive me\ Margaret. I felt 
only that there must necessarily be more excite- 
ment in these preparations for to-morrow, and of 
our journey afterwards, than is perhaps quite good 
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for you. Surely you, too, will bo glad to have a 
little peace and quiet by the blue Mediterranean 
with me." 

His words reassured me, and it did seem as if it 
would be indeed pleasant to have some such quiet 
time as he described. 

I had been busy and excited, certainly, for some 
weeks previously. My trousseau was like that of 
a princess: costly, elegant, perfect in every detail. 
I am still fond of the jewels my father gave me 
then : sapphires and diamonds for the most part, 
while Sir Edward presented me with pearls, which, 
he said, became me best of all. The presents I re- 
ceived, the lovely dresses which my mother ordered 
for me, the lace and embroidery, the silks and bro- 
cades, of which I became the happy possessor at 
this time, were enough to blind the eyes and still 
the heart of almost any undeveloped, simple and 
childish girl of nineteen, as I was then. The re- 
membrance of that hour at St. Hilda's, with its 
depressing influences (I call them depressing now), 
soon passed away, and I looked forwards with 
eagerness to a bright and prosperous life. 

The wedding was a very magnificent affair. 
Lord Ingoldsthorpe's only daughter could not be 
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married in a corner. The house was crowded with 
distinguished guests. I had twelve bridesmaids, 
and I wore some priceless lace on my white satin 
dress. The bouquets of white exotics and maiden- 
hair were said to be exquisite. 

How absurd it is to run on in this way about 
my wedding — like a school-girl ! I looked at my 
wedding-dress the other day ; I never had it altered. 
It is very yellow now, and decidedly old-fashioned. 
The days of its splendour and of my brilliance are 
long since passed away. It is nine years since I 
stood at the altar with Edward Bellarmine, and 
vowed to love and honour and obey. I have grown 
old since then. 

I left my home, I tore myself away from my 
dear, dignified old father, my beautiful mother, 
with her tranquil brow and ever-ready smile; I 
knew that they would never be mine again as they 
had been, and yet I went. It seems to me now 
extraordinary that a girl should so lightly place 
her destiny in the hands of a man whom she 
scarcely knows, and has by no means learnt to 
love. But I had no doubt about it then. It was 
the tradition of our house that the daughters 
should marry early — and marry well. I had 
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done my duty in that respect, and everyone was 
glad. 

I think I first realised that I had entered on a 
new world when — in perfect simplicity — I asked 
my husband to kneel down and pray with me on 
the evening of our very wedding-day. He laughed, 
with a touch of freer scorn than he had shown 
me yet. 

" Sweet enthusiast ! Dear little saint ! Do you 
think I believe these old wives' fables still?" 

I looked at him in dismay. He patted my 
cheek. " You will understand by and bye. You 
will learn what modern men think of these things, 
child. You have lived in a backwater all your 
life." 

"Don't you ever pray, Edward?" 

" Certainly not. I am not at the mercy of a de- 
grading superstition which bids me ask to be saved 
from the pains of hell. If there were a cruel Being 
who wanted to send me there, I should decline to 
have anything to say to Him. There ! do not look 
so shocked, darling. I am only joking. We will 
talk of these things another time." 

But never again did I ask him to pray with 
me. 
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He made no violent attack on anything that I 
had been taught. But a sneer is often more effec- 
tive than an argument. He sneered all my faith 
away at last. 

We went to Paris, then to Italy, for our honey- 
moon : afterwards staying for a time at Mentone 
and Hyeres. In the spring we came back to Eng- 
land, and spent part of the season in town. I soon 
discovered that society was greatly spoiled to me 
by my husband's inveterate jealousy. He hated 
to see me speaking to a man ; and I found that I 
must either be perpetually silent, if I wished to 
please him, or stay at home. I learned the habit 
of silence and reserve during the wearj r years that 
followed. His health declined, and made it neces- 
sary that we should spend much of our time 
abroad. During long sojourns at Biarritz, in Al- 
geria or Egypt, he took up his favourite subjects of 
study once more, and devoted himself to philoso- 
phy. He had always been a man of intellectual 
tastes, and it pleased him to develop mine, to 
" educate" me, as he sometimes said, and make me 
more of a companion to himself. Away from other 
companionship, we were very good friends, and I 
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did my best to learn how to sympathise with him. 
Yes, indeed I did my best! He wearied of me 
very often, that was true : I irritated him some- 
times by what he called " the ghosts of old-world 
superstitions ;" but I did my best to give him faith- 
ful help and service. Love I did not — could not — 
give him ; but I do not think he cared. 

He liked best to make me read the books that 
stimulate doubt and inquiry. He put me through 
a complete training in metaphysics and philosophy 
— or tried to do so ; for he used often to complain 
that there was always a touch of the mystic, of the 
dreamer, in my constitution, and that pure reason 
had not the hold upon me that it had upon him. 
But I think he made this complaint chiefly because 
he found that I retained a certain illogical liking 
for churches and church music, and that the tears 
would rise unbidden to my eyes at the sound of 
some long-drawn wailing chant or the lilt of a 
sweet old-fashioned hymn tune that I had sung at 
Ingoldsthorpe. All this without belief, however ; 
all, as he used to say, from a profound emotional- 
ism of nature which longed to have an outlet in 
the old familiar way. 

I wonder what is the use of all the vague emo- 
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tions through which one passes in one's youth! 
What was the good, I wonder, of the tears, the 
prayers, the sweetness of one's early religion, the 
ecstasies of a living faith in God ? Waste energy, 
I suppose, and ineffectual for good. If there were 
indeed a God to hear and save, why did He not 
hear me when I called upon Him to strengthen 
me? For I did call — in those earlier days — I did 
call ; and if — if He had been there — in the world 
at all — how should my prayers have fallen to the 
ground? The very fact that faith failed me at my 
need argues (to my mind) against the power of 
faith at all. 

So, as the years went on, all sense of brightness 
and joy faded out of my monotonous life. From 
one Southern watering-place to another we wan- 
dered, never staying long enough anywhere to 
make friends, spending a few weeks of every spring 
in London, and visiting Ingoldsthorpe and our 
own place at Eresby for a short time nearly every 
summer — the weary round (for so it soon became 
to me) was diversified only by the books we were 
reading, or the course of study we undertook. I 
had no personal interests: my husband disap- 
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proved of them for me. He himself lived a curi- 
ously wrapped-up and impersonal life, and for 
both of lis the intellectual life was paramount. 
We talked of books, we lived on books: they 
served us for food and rest, for joy and sorrow, 
life and love. I grew to take pleasure in this dry 
sustenance for the soul, and to forget that I had 
ever hopecf for anything more strengthening or 
more sweet. 

When we visited Ingoldsthorpe, my mother 
would sometimes watch me — if she thought I did 
not see — with a look of wistful anxiety upon her 
face. My dear father was, on the contrary, per- 
fectly satisfied and pleased with me. I went out 
with him a great deal, and led him into conversa- 
tion on subjects with which he was familiar — his 
life at various European Courts, his Oriental ex- 
periences, military tactics and diplomatic strata- 
gems. He made me some charming compliments 
— as though I were not his daughter ! — on my in- 
tellectual progress, and told my husband that his 
companionship had made me the most cultured 
woman of his acquaintance ! Yes, he was pleased ; 
but I was troubled sometimes by the haunting 
watchfulness of my dear mother's wistful eyes. 
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I could not tell her that I had lost all faith in 
what she believed so devoutly; but I think she 
knew it all the time. To St. Hilda's I never went 
again ; for how was it possible for Sister Monica 
and myself to meet? I smiled with a sort of con- 
temptuous bitterness when I remembered that there 
was a time when she believed me a soul " elect of 
God." Where was her faith now? "Fed with 
blind hopes" for many a long year indeed ! But I 
had left " blind hopes" behind ! 

My husband's transitory passion for me had de- 
clined into polite frigidity before we had been mar- 
ried a couple of years. After that, there was much 
intellectual converse but very little sympathy be- 
tween us. At one time this state of affairs caused 
me to fall into a mood of profoundest melancholy, 
from which I was diverted only by an employment 
that I carefully concealed from my husband. I 
had always had a knack of stringing verses. Many 
a long idle hour in the orange groves at Alassio, 
under the pines at Biarritz, or beneath some stately 
Algerian palm, was passed in trying to turn my 
thoughts, my sensations, into melodious verse. At 
last I ventured to send a short poem to a magazine. 
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It was accepted, with a request for others. How 
it came about, I do not know ; but the critics and 
the public liked what I wrote, and to this day my 
work is asked for with an eagerness which sur- 
prises me. I must have hit upon a popular vein — 
though why the themes I choose, being mostly sad 
ones, should be popular, I cannot say. At any 
rate, there is one comfort : nobody knows that the 
writer who signs herself Erica Vane is in reality 
Margaret Bellarmine. 

If my verses are worth anything at all, it is only 
because they may have caught the rhythm of the 
swaying pine-trees, the murmur of the slumberous 
Southern seas, the song of birds, the sobbing mel- 
ody of violins; because the starlight and the great 
darkness of midnight and the winds that sweep 
over endless downs and trackless mountain-sides 
have been my companions, and because they have 
spoken to me as no human voice has spoken of the 
infinite sadness of life and the hopelessness of love. 
I have written of these things and surely I have 
sometimes spoken truth ! 

But at times it seems to me that there is a hid- 
den meaning in the universe that I have missed. 
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What is the key that is wanting to this door? 
Where is the clue to the labyrinth of our life? I 
do not know. It may be — Love. 

I have had a fancy, ever since I began to write 
in this locked book of mine, which no eye but my 
own shall ever see, that I would set down as many 
of the experiences of my inner life, as many of the 
subtler mental processes of my understanding, as I 
could find time and memory to record. Now that 
I have come back to Ingoldsthorpe, widowed and 
alone, I have plenty of leisure for the task. Mem- 
ory does not fail me ; but I have a curious reluc- 
tance to write further. It is an unreasonable re- 
luctance, too; because I have come to the very 
point which I wanted to elucidate to myself. 

Is there any such thing as absolute right or 
wrong, I wonder? Are not our standards all con- 
ventional, all derived from social exigencies, 
which have constituted themselves a strong tradi- 
tion? What right has any man to preach a moral 
law? Let us do the thing that is expedient; how 
else can we mortals live? It seems to me that 
there is a great truth in the precept to " eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die." Life is at best so 
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short, so sad — why not take from it everything 
that it has to afford, without foolish scruples of 
conscience as to whether this thing was good and 
noble, and another, sin? What makes the differ- 
ence? It is the motive with which a deed is done, 
and not the deed, that matters ! 

I should not have said so in the old times, I 
know. It is not the doctrine of the faith I used to 
hold. But what is that to me? I must live in my 
own way, for I see no guiding hand in this poor 
narrow world of ours. Would it be a relief, or a 
bondage, I wonder, to find that there teas guidance 
and purpose and meaning in it, after all? 

I spoke, some time ago, of a gleam of light and 
hope which fell once across my way, of someone 
who had seemed ever near to me in thought and feel- 
ing for awhile. Victor Dayrolles was a distant con- 
nection of my mother's, and had always received 
great kindness from my parents. He used to spend 
a good deal of time with us, especially during the 
time between my fifteenth and eighteenth years, 
when he was an undergraduate of Oxford. I have 
never seen him since my eighteenth birthday, 
when he was just twenty-three years old ; but I 
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believe I am right in saying that he had a very 
handsome face, and one of the sweetest tenor voices 
I ever heard. He had the sensitive, poetic look, 
so characteristic of Shelley's pictured face; the 
fine, expressive eyes, the waving hair, the mobile 
features, which have an especial charm for a fan- 
ciful young girl. His musical gifts, his ready 
tongue, his delightful expansiveness, his aston- 
ishing sunniness of nature, took me by storm. I 
was a girl in the schoolroom, and could not have 
had much attractiveness for him ; but whenever 
he came to Ingoldsthorpe, he sought me out and 
fascinated me with his gay kindliness. He took 
me out sketching : he taught me to play the old 
organ in the music-room, he read poetry to me by 
the hour. I have never been able quite to under- 
stand why my mother left us so much together, 
without chaperonage ; she was usually so careful 
on these points ; but for some reason or other she 
let us behave as though we were brother and sister. 
It ha& occurred to me that at one time a marriage 
was contemplated between us ; but if so, the project 
fell through before I was eighteen. 

Victor had no fortune, but he was of excellent 
family, and my father was his guardian. He was 
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of so lovable a nature that few of us noted his 
faults, if he had any; and my father's anger with 
him, later oh, was always inexplicable to me. He 
was with us just before my eighteenth birthday, 
and I was looking forwards, with a feeling of ex- 
traordinary pleasure, to a day which I fancied was 
to prove the happiest of my life. On the evening 
before my birthday, he dined with us alone. After 
dinner, I remember that I strayed out upon the 
terrace, and thence descended to the rose-garden, 
where presently Victor came and walked with me. 
I saw that he was very thoughtful, and I did not 
like to interrupt his meditations. We walked 
until the stars were shining overhead, and the 
nightingales had begun their evening song, and 
then, as we turned to go back to the house, Victor 
seized me by the hand. 

" I am going away, Margaret," he said. " Will 
you remember me?" 

" Of course I shall remember you always, Vic- 
tor. But where are you going?" 

He laughed rather bitterly. " To the ends of the 
earth — it does not matter where. Your father is 
displeased with me, Margaret: I am to be ban- 
ished from Ingoldsthorpe." 
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" Oh, let me go to him and beg him to forgive 
you," I cried. "I will ask it as a birthday gift; 
and he ivill forgive you, Victor, for I am sure 
you are sorry if you have done anything that is 
wrong." 

"You need not waste your words, my dear," he 
answered, with a sort of rough lightness which I 
had never heard him use before. " Your father is 
too much of a Puritan to forgive what I — am not 
likely to repent of. Margaret, I have been a fool, 
and I have to pay for my folly. I must say good- 
bye to you now." 

Then his voice broke, and I knew that the in- 
tonation which had pained me had been assumed 
only to mask a deep emotion, and that his eyes 
were full of tears. 

"Victor — dear Victor — cannot I help you?" I 
cried. 

"No, my sweet Margaret, it is impossible. I 
have made it impossible for you or anyone else to 
help me. I told you I had been a fool. All you 
can do is to say good-bye to me, and to promise — 
promise, Margaret— that you will not forget me. 
And Margaret, remember — I never cared for any- 
one but you." 



I 
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While I still looked at him, grieved and amazed 
beyond measure, he put his arms round me and 
kissed me, with a passion I had never known be- 
fore, upon the eyes and lips. Before I could utter 
a protest, he was gone — gone down the pleached 
alleys, into the rose-garden, and the park beyond. 
Whither, beyond this, I know not ; for ten years 
have passed since that June day, and I have never 
seen his face again. 

I went in tears to my mother, and told her, with 
innocent grief and wonder, what he had said. I 
never told her that he had kissed me — it was my 
one reserve. I did not like to speak of that ; there 
was something almost sacred to me in the memory 
of Victor's kiss. It was so like the farewell of a 
dying man. 

My mother said very little. She told me that 
my father was deeply displeased with Victor, and 
had refused to let him enter Ingoldsthorpe again. 
In some way he had disgraced himself, she said ; 
but my father had not told her how or why. His 
name was not to be mentioned ; and we were en- 
joined to forget him — poor Victor, who had only 
begged to be remembered ! Perhaps others forgot 
him ; but I, Margaret, did not forget. 
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What became of him I do not know. Now that 
I am a woman — and a widow — I daresay I might 
learn what had been his fault, and what, perhaps, 
had been his fate ; but I do not want to know. To 
me, Victor lives ever as I knew him in my girlish 
days — gay, light-hearted, affectionate, with the 
softest manners and the sweetest of singing voices 
in the world. 

I sorrowed for him longer than my father and 
mother liked to see. But gradually the cloud wore 
away : his face ceased to haunt my slumbers, and 
his voice to echo in my ears. I did not forget, 
but memory ceased to be a pain. Then came my 
engagement and marriage, and it seemed as if 
Victor Dayrolles had dropped out of my life alto- 
gether. 

It is the fact that he did not drop out of it that 
troubles me. For at least five years, I believe that 
I never thought of him. But one day, at Mentone, 
I came across a little green volume of Shelley that 
he used to read to me. I took it up and glanced 
over the pages: it seemed as if his exquisitely 
modulated voice were sounding in my ears. His 
face came back to me with the vivid reality of a 
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vision, and suddenly I knew, as I had not known 
in my girlhood, what was the meaning of his kiss 
and of his regretful, passionately spoken words — 
"never cared for anyone but you." 

. I suppose that a rigid moralist would have told 
me to put such memories away. But why? I was 
a loveless, unloved wife : I had no child to call me 
mother; I was separated for months every year 
from the one home and the one country that I loved 
— why should I not have the gratification of re- 
membering that someone had loved me, that some- 
one had begged me never to forget? It was not 
in that way that Edward Bellarmine had ever 
looked and spoken : there had never been the love 
in his eyes which I saw in Victor's when he looked 
for the last time into mine. Ah, what would my 
life have been, gilded by a true man's honest love ! 
And why should I, in the plenitude of my youth 
and beauty, drag out a colourless existence by the 
side of a dying man, who had not even love to give 
me in return for the sacrifices I daily and hourly 
made for him? 

Yes, these were what people would have called 
— in the old days — wicked thoughts. That was 
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why I wanted, in spite of reluctance, to write them 
down on paper, and see what they were like. There 
is something in them that I shudder at — something 
disloyal and untrue — yet why? Victor is probably 
dead — or I should have heard of him again. There 
was no wrong to my husband in thinking some- 
times of a dead man, a friend whom I should never 
meet again. And yet the consciousness of some- 
thing like treachery in thought lies upon me some- 
times with a weight of lead. 

People used to say how devoted I was to Sir Ed- 
ward. I never spared myself; I nursed him night 
and day; his wishes were never crossed, and he 
never heard an impatient word from me. He 
thanked me when he was dying for my " gentle- 
ness and goodness." And I have ever since re- 
proached myself for daring, even for one moment, 
to compare my husband with Victor Dayrolles. 
Even if I were so unfortunate as not to love him, 
yet Edward Bellarmine was a man of honour ; and 
Victor — poor Victor! — what was he? 

I thought that if I wrote the worst of myself 
that I can recollect down in my diary I should 
gain a kind of solace from the mock confession. 
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Strange to say, I feel no relief at all. I am op- 
pressed with a wholly morbid and unnatural sense 
of guilt. Yet I have done nothing that the world 
calls wrong ! 

The truth is, I believe, that the conscience of a 
woman trained as from earliest childhood I have 
been, is always liable to these sudden, strange 
alarms. The early fetich- worship of my younger 
days constantly returns to trouble me. And I, in 
these moments of weakness and self-distrust, con- 
stantly ask myself whether it would not be far 
happier for me if I could but get rid of the intoler- 
able burden of failure and imperfection with which 
my soul is foolishly, illogically bowed down, by 
letting it drop from my shoulders, even as in the 
beautiful allegory Christian let his burden fall, at 
the foot of the Cross — " till it came to the mouth 
of the Sepulchre, when it fell in, and I saw it no 
more." 

But it was only a dream ! 

When I had finished writing these words, I put 
away my book, and strolled out into the park. 
The summer evening sunlight cast long shadows 
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of the trees across my pathway. In a few mo- 
ments, I was out of sight of the house, and walk- 
ing, as I loved to walk, in a green and golden 
world, with a carpet of softest moss and bracken 
beneath my feet, a canopy of waving leaves above. 
The cool soft wind blew on my hot forehead and 
my heavy eyes. There were visitors dining with 
my father and mother, and I had begged to be ex- 
cused, and to dine alone ; so for the evening, I was 
free. It was a great relief to be away, even for a 
little time, from the too loving, too watchful eyes, 
which never relax their anxious observation of the 
daughter whom they have seen wedded and wid- 
owed, and who is a much greater enigma to them 
in her widowhood than in the days of her early 
youth. 

I heard a bell ringing before I had gone very 
far, and I remembered that it was Wednesday 
night, and that there was evening service at the 
parish church. I walked the more slowly, because 
I did not wish to meet the worshippers, some of 
whom came by a footpath across the park to the 
churchyard gate. But after a time, I found that 
my steps had brought me close to the ancient 
building, and I stood for a little time, with my 
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back to a tree, looking at the charming picture 
made by ivy-covered tower, green churchyard, 
shaded by yews of immemorial age and, beyond 
these, the village, set in a hollow and flooded with 
golden light. From the church itself floated the 
sound of music softened by the distance, and 
vaguely beautiful. 

As the glow of sunlight faded a little, I felt a 
sudden inclination to go inside the church. The 
music was still, but I could hear the murmur of a 
voice. Probably the vicar was preaching : I would 
go to the door and listen. And so I went : tread- 
ing softly on the grassy ways, and standing quietly 
at the side-door for a minute or more. The voice 
was unfamiliar ; there was a passionate ring in it 
which thrilled me — I do not know why. I slipped 
inside the door of the little church, and stood in 
the darkness listening. 

Doors and windows were wide open, and the 
song of the birds mingled strangely from time to 
time with the voice of the priest. The greater 
part of the church lay in deep shadow; but the 
candles on each side of the pulpit had been lighted, 
and threw a bright gleam on the white surplice of 
the preacher, and upon his strong, fine, ascetic 
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face. He was a stranger in the village; I had 
never seen him before, but I heard afterwards that 
he was staying for a day or two with the vicar. 
He had a beautifully modulated voice, with a hint 
of pathos in its cadences which was inexpressibly 
moving. The candles at the pulpit sides, and those 
upon the altar, where the jewelled Cross and vases 
of red and white flowers made a burning centre of 
brilliance, were the only lights in the church ; for 
the red lamps that hung from the roof gave little 
radiance as they swung slightly to and fro — mere 
gem-like sparks of crimson in the dimness. I 
waited and listened curiously : I think that no one, 
among the handful of village-folk who constituted 
the congregation, knew that I had entered the 
church at all. 

The sermon was nearly at an end. The preach- 
er's voice was lowered, when I heard it first, but 
every word was distinctly audible ; and during the 
concluding sentences it swelled and rang out like 
a silver trumpet in the hour of victory. This was 
the substance — almost word for word, I think — of 
what I heard : 

. . . "And the time comes when the tempest 
blows, and the darkness grows thicker around you, 
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when there is no clue to the path that you have 
lost, when there is no guiding light: when you 
stumble, and there is no one to hold your hand : 
when you are wounded and there is no physician 
near. You will die thus in the wilderness, bruised, 
bleeding, neglected, forlorn, and bitterly afraid. 
Oh, poor, hurt, wandering soul! is it nothing to 
you that the Shepherd of souls is seeking for you 
in the wilderness, although you fled thither to es- 
cape Him? He comes to you over the mountains, 
holding the lamp of love in His Hand ; and one 
little cry for help, however faint and feeble, will 
bring Him to your side. Ah yes, He comes, un- 
worthy though we be, to lift us up, to cure our 
wounds, to set the lost sheep on His shoulder, and 
to carry it to the light and warmth of home. And 
then? What then? What else can He do for us? 
What else has He to give? 

" Beloved, with the Christ, the Son of God, light 
and life, healing and love shall come to you ; joys 
which the eye hath not seen, nor ear of man heard. 
Oh, taste and see : open your heart and wait. He 
will fill you with such sweetness, such satisfaction, 
such desire of His presence, such engrossing pleas- 
ure in His love, such exquisite and incommunica- 
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ble joys, that earthly pleasures shall fall into in- 
significance, and earthly sorrow be forgotten and 
done away, before this vision of the face of God. 
Ah, love of God, shalt Thou not burn out of us 
all but the desire of Thyself ? Art Thou not our 
being's end, our comfort in adversity, our strength 
in weakness, our joy in pain? Eye hath not seen, 
ear hath not heard, nor hath it even entered into 
the heart of man to conceive what Thou hast pre- 
pared of joy and pleasure for the souls of them 
that love Thee, O Father Almighty, O Lover of 
souls and Saviour of sinful men !" 

It was thus that he concluded, abruptly perhaps, 
but with a passionate intensity of fervour, before 
which a shudder of responsive emotion seemed to 
shake the frames of those who heard. As for me, 
I could bear no more. I stole out of the church, 
and as I crossed the graveyard, I heard the sound 
of the organ, and of voices that sang the old fa- 
miliar words, sung since the days of Bernard of 
Clairvaux : 

" Jesu, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills the breast ; 
But sweeter far Thy Face to see 
And in Thy Presence rest." 
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I heard it far into the restful shadows of the 
trees, and even in my dreams that night it seemed 
to me that the plaintive cadences still fell upon 
my ear. 

"But what to those who find? Ah, this 
Nor tongue nor pen can show. n 

I am tired of the echoes of an old life, for ever 
closed to me. I have stayed at Ingoldsthorpe too 
long. I will go to Eresby — my husband's home. 
There will be no haunting memories there. 



III. 

" You were just rank earth, I knew : 
With many a flower and many a weed, 
With many a passion run to seed, 

But a little good grain too. n 



III. 



I AM at Eresby. I have been here for six months, 
and it is more than a year and a half since my 
husband died. People are beginning to call on 
me, and to wonder that I do not accept invitations 
and go into society again. Perhaps I shall do so 
next winter — it will be over two years then. 

I like Eresby. It has nothing of the stateliness 
of Ingoldsthorpe, but it is a quaint, pretty place, 
full of odd-shaped rooms and little staircases and 
unexpected doors and windows : furnished, too, as 
I like a house to be, with hangings and carpets 
that have lost their colour and faded into harmoni- 
ous neutral tints ; with spindle-legged chairs and 
tables, and cabinets of old china, and a fragrance 
as of rose-leaves everywhere. The garden is 
homely and full of old-fashioned flowers ; the beds 
of brilliant blossoms that you see in the London 
parks are all unknown at Eresby, and crocuses and 
daffodils lift up their cheerful faces in plots of 
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green grass, as if they were native to the soil. It 
must be charming in early summer, if it is so de- 
lightful now. We used generally to visit Eresby 
in August or September, and I found the air close 
and the tiny rooms oppressive. There is not one 
large room in the house, and I chafed, I remem- 
ber, against the want of space. But it seems spa- 
cious enough now that I am alone. 

I have been out into the woods, gathering wild 
flowers. There is a lovely sweetness in the air. 
It seems to make one more alive ; the blood tingles 
in one's veins. Yet it also rouses some sort of 
yearning for the unknown, the absent, the impossi- 
ble. What I want I do not know — but something 
is lacking in the life I lead. Perhaps it is love. 

I will write to my home-people. I have neg- 
lected them of late. My father was displeased in 
his stately way, my mother was dumbly grieved, 
when I insisted on returning to Eresby. They 
could not understand why I should not be happy 
with them, in the dear old life of my childhood. 
They cannot see to this day that that time has 
gone by. I can never be a child again, nor a wo- 
man after their ideal of womanliness. But I will 
write to them, and tell them I am well. There is 
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nothing else to say. I have done nothing since I 
came here but take my daily walk, eat my meals, 
and read. I cannot even talk to them about my 
books. I have been reading science and philoso- 
phy, varied by French novels : they would approve 
of neither, and it is not worth while to rouse 
their ire. 

After writing to my mother, I ordered the car- 
riage, remembering that I had not returned a call 
about which she had questioned me in her last 
letter. "Have you seen Lady Pilkington lately? 
I should be glad if you would call upon her and 
her niece, Constance Prideaux, who is staying at 
the Manor. She is the daughter of a very old 
friend of mine (Lydia Travers was her maiden 
name), who died when Constance was sixteen years 
of age. She must be about two and twenty now. 
I am her godmother, as you may perhaps recollect." 

No, I did not recollect. I did not remember any- 
thing about Constance Prideaux. Prideaux! I 
have a dislike to the name. Lady Pilkington is a 
large, fair, comfortable woman, who always re- 
minds me of a down-cushion, and is quite as un- 
interesting : her niece would probably be like her. 
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But for dear mother's sake, I resolved to drive that 
afternoon to Pilkington Manor, and to call on Miss 
Prideaux and her aunt. 

I had a lovely drive, for the country was sweet 
with spring blossoms and budding leaves. Pil- 
kington Manor is quite six miles away from 
Eresby. It is a large house, not remarkable in 
any way. Sir James is a sporting man, and fond 
of filling his house with gay company ; but he is 
not often seen by callers. It seemed that I had 
arrived just in time for tea, which was being 
served in Lady Pilkington's pretty morning-room, 
where she received me, and introduced her niece. 

Miss Prideaux is not like her aunt. So much I 
may say, without prejudice. I thought her ex- 
tremely nice-looking, clear-complexioned, light- 
haired, looking younger than her years; with the 
air of perfect health and strength and decision 
which seems to characterise the modern English 
girl. I was not surprised when she told me that 
she played tennis a good deal : to which her aunt 
added, with evident satisfaction, that she had lately 
taken the prize at a Ladies' Tournament, and had 
beaten the champion-player of the county. She 
was dressed in good taste : in navy-blue serge, per- 
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fectly made, with a miniature tennis-bat in silver 
for her only ornament. It was a very simple dress, 
but it suited her; and it suited the house she was 
staying in. 

" I think it is almost warm enough for a tennis- 
party," she said. "Don't you, Lady Bellarmine? 
Do persuade my aunt to give one next week : tell 
her how lovely it is out of doors." 

"Do you not go out yourself?" I asked of my 
hostess with a smile. 

I did not mean to snub my mother's god- 
daughter, but I saw that her fair cheek flushed, as 
if she did not like my way of replying with a ques- 
tion. By way of making amends, I said quickly : 

" The weather is wonderfully fine for this time 
of year. If your ground is in good condition, a 
tennis-party would be very charming." 

"Perhaps it might," assented Lady Pilkington. 
"But we old people must stay indoors — not imperil 
our constitutions by sitting outside to watch the 
players — don't you think so, dear?" 

I felt a sudden thrill of ridiculous vexation at 
being classed in this way with the "old people." 
I had been feeling so fresh, so vigorous, so full of 
life ! But after all, I had no right to complain : I 
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was a widow, nearly thirty years of age : and be- 
side that bright young creature, proud of her ten- 
nis-feats, proud of her strength, I must indeed look 
worn and pale and old. Constance's colour is won- 
derfully bright, yet without the slighest suspicion 
of coarseness : I never Saw a complexion that gave 
so instant an impression of perfect health and pu- 
rity. Her hazel eye is clear as the golden brown 
water of a running brook : her hair shines like the 
sunlight. She is candid as a child, but does not 
seem deficient in worldly knowledge. A very 
modern girl, brought up to know and understand 
everything that goes on, yet quite healthy-minded 
and rather matter-of-fact : a girl of another gen- 
eration from my own, although there can be barely 
seven years in age between us. 

"You will come and see us play, will you not?" 
she said to me. I noticed that she took upon her 
quite naturally thq duties and privileges of a 
daughter of the house, while Lady Pilkington 
looked on complacently. 

" I am not going out just now," I answered. 

"I beg your pardon. But it will not be like a 
party — just half-a-dozen people in the garden — 
would you not come? It is not like going out," 
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said Constance. She had a winning manner when 
she chose. Ordinarily a little frigid, it became 
quite charming when the ice thawed. 

I hesitated a moment, and then I accepted the 
invitation. Yes, I would go out a little and see 
my fellow-creatures : I felt that I had been cooped 
up too long. It must have been the gladsomeness 
of spring that made me so ready to yield. I had 
had no inclination to break through my solitude 
before. 

"That is right, dear," said Lady Pilkington, 
laying her soft hand on mine for a moment. "It 
is not good for you to shut yourself up so much." 

I thought that Constance's clear eyes rested on 
me with something like compassion. Why should 
she pity me? . . . Ah, why should she not? 

Perhaps to make a diversion, she inquired, very 
prettily and gently, after my mother, whom she 
had not seen since she left the schoolroom. 

" I stayed at Ingoldsthorpe once for three days," 
she said, "and I thought it delightful." 

" It is a fine old place," I said. " My father and 
mother are very fond of it." 

"But you like Eresby, don't you, dear?" said 
Lady Pilkington, with mild cordiality. 
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"Yes, I like Eresby," I answered. I saw Con- 
stance's eyes exploring my face again. I think 
there was something about me which she did not 
understand. 

"Lady Ingoldsthorpe," she said presently, in a 
rather hesitating tone, " is very High Church, is 
she not?" 

"Yes, she is generally called so," I answered, 
feeling amused. 

"I have often wondered," said Constance, with 
a slight blush, " whether she thought me a great 
heathen at that time. My aunt, with whom I was 
living, was of very Evangelical views, and of 
course I knew nothing different, and I think I 
made some comments on the private chapel, and 
other things, which may have shocked Lady In- 
goldsthorpe." 

" I am sure my mother would not be shocked," I 
said smiling. " She has never mentioned the mat- 
ter to me. " 

"I am very glad," said the girl, with an air of 
relief, " for I liked her better almost than anyone 
I ever knew — if I may say so to you." 

" It is always pleasant to me to hear that anyone 
loves my mother," I said. 
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"But you are just like her, dear," said Lady 
Pilkington. " Just the same tall, graceful figure, 
and the same serious eyes — only younger, of course. 
Don't you think so, Constance?" 

Constance was looking at me again, with fas- 
cinated, half -embarrassed gaze. She dropped her 
eyes and answered demurely, with the slight blush 
which made one of her many charms : " Yes, there 
is a great likeness." 

I could not help smiling. The girl had been 
bewitched by my mother's stately grace, and my 
inferiority to Lady Ingoldsthorpe was patent in 
her eyes. 

I had risen to go, when an unexpected sound fell 
on my ear. The Pilkingtons were not, to my 
knowledge, musical ; and they seldom had musical 
people staying in the house. But a piano was now 
touched lightly by a master-hand: a cascade of 
rippling notes came to us from some inner room, 
followed by a snatch of song, in a man's rich tenor 
voice. The voice startled me : it was like one that 
I had heard before. 

" Oh, dear, that is Victor !" cried Lady Pilking- 
ton. " I did not know he had come in. Do bring 
him in to tea, Constance. And sit down for a 
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moment, dear" — to me — "I want so much to 
make you acquainted with an old friend of 
ours." 

As Constance quitted the room, she added con- 
fidentially — " And of dear Constance's. It is quite 
a romantic story. They met abroad ; and he was 
so brave — so clever — if he had not been there, she 
would certainly have been lost in a crevasse — I'll 
tell you the whole story another time, for here they 
come." 

I turned, and found myself face to face with my 
cousin, Victor Dayrolles. I had felt sure that it 
was he from the moment of Lady Pilkington's 
first exclamation. 

He came in laughing and chatting with Con- 
stance — unprepared, I think, for the presence of 
any visitor. I was still standing, with my face 
turned from the light, my sombre widow's garb 
falling in long straight folds at neck and wrists 
and a white ribbon tied beneath my chin. For a 
moment, he told me afterwards, he thought that I 
was a nun ; and the name of Lady Bellarmine, ut- 
tered by my hostess, only puzzled him the more. 
He bowed profoundly, then looked at me — and his 
eyes met mine. 
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" Margaret!" he said. 

I never saw so sudden a change in any man's 
face before. It had been vivid with life, instinct 
with gaiety : it now seemed petrified with aston- 
ishment — almost with dismay. The colour died 
out of it, and then swept back in a burning tide as 
if my appearance had moved him very strangely. 
And he did not look glad : I am sure he was not 
glad to see me — not at all. 

I was far more self-possessed than he. I am sure 
that my colour did not change, and I was able to 
smile and speak. 

"It is a very long time since we met," I said, 
offering him my hand. "I am glad to see you 
again, Victor. — Mr. Dayrolles is a connection of 
mine," I added, turning composedly to Lady Pil- 
kington, who was bubbling over with amazement. 
Evidently she had never heard of the relationship 
or of the quarrel between my father and Victor 
Dayrolles. 

I glanced at Constance, and saw in her face only 
the natural surprise and gladness of a young girl, 
who sees that her friend — her lover? — has found a 
dear relation : one too old to be feared, too remote 
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from his sphere and hers to come into rivalry with 
her. 

I felt, for the second time that afternoon, a dis- 
tinct vexation on the score of my age. I was not 
old ; why should I be treated as if I were beyond 
the scope of life and love? Why should Lady 
Pilkington, and Constance, and perhaps Victor 
himself, think that I had outlived all that gives 
sweetness and flavour to a woman's life? 

The prick of this thought gave me a sudden in- 
spiration. I turned to Victor with a smile, which 
I made as beguiling as I knew how. 

"You have me as a neighbour," I said. " I am 
living at Eresby." 

"May I come and see you?" he asked, his eyes 
suddenly burning into mine. 

" I shall be delighted. Any afternoon at four or 
after," I answered, in the most gracious of accents. 
I saw Constance's face fall; and I was glad. 

In the carriage, as I went home, I repented my 
sudden impulse of friendliness. It had not arisen 
purely out of interest in Victor. I knew that well. 
Constance's youth and freshness — Constance's pro- 
voking confidence in herself — had been the causes 
of my sudden warmth. I had never before been 
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conscious that I was growing old, nor felt the dis- 
advantages that belong to age. Nevertheless I 
was ashamed: I knew that my feeling was un- 
worthy, and I hated to suspect myself of unworthi- 
ness. Before I had reached home, I thought that 
I had subdued the foolish feeling ; and, as a pen- 
ance, I resolved to be very kind to Constance when 
I had an opportunity of being kind. 

If she were to be married to Victor — as Lady 
Pilkington's words had given me reason to believe 
— I could not, of course, be too kind to her. In that 
case, she would be a connection of my own. Would 
my mother and father be pleased or displeased? 
What was the story that I had not heard? And 
was it he, or was it another Victor, who kissed 
me in the garden and said : " Remember, Margaret, 
I never cared for anyone but you" ? So he cared 
for someone else now — someone not Margaret. 

He was altered. I had seen so much in the brief 
glances I had cast on him. He had lost his boyish 
smoothness and softness of outline : his clearly cut 
features were a little hard. But the beauty re- 
mained. He was a trifle hollow-cheeked and worn, 
but the perfection of his features was unmistak- 
able. His dark hair had already thinned at the 
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temples, and his moustache was heavier than it 
used to be : perhaps the long almond-shaped eyes 
were less changed than anything else about him. 
I knew what to think of them now. At seventeen, 
I had not known how mournful, how passionate, 
how beseeching, those liquid dark eyes could be ; 
but now I understood their beauty and their 
power. And remembering what an innocent child 
I had been up to the very day of my marriage, I 
wondered whether Constance Prideaux were more 
capable of understanding this man's love than I 
had been. For he had loved me when he bade me 
good-bye in the garden — I knew it now, and it 
seemed as though I knew it for the first time. 

I did not sleep that night. The shock of this 
sudden meeting — as I said to myself — had upset 
my nerves. There was one vision before me — the 
vision of Victor's dark, beautiful face : one sound 
was in my ears — the melody of his exquisite voice. 
I lay awake tossing to and fro upon my bed, and 
wondering, with all the intensity of my being, 
when we should meet again. 

I had not long to wonder. He came next day. 

I was half ashamed to see him. I knew — though 
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I had not acknowledged it to myself — that I had 
decked the little drawing-room — the one that looks 
out on the flower-garden — with a wealth of daffo- 
dils, because I believed that he would see them ; 
that I had donned a loose gown of soft black silk, 
instead of crape, because I believed that it was 
more becoming than a widow's wonted garb. I 
was so ashamed of my folly that when the expected 
moment came I would willingly have gone to my 
room and donned my deepest mourning — but it 
was too late. Too late even to take from my bosom 
the bunch of violets which I had gathered that 
morning in the springing, vernal wood. 

I think the very consciousness of the prepara- 
tions I had made for him caused my greeting to 
be cold. I saw him glance at me anxiously, dep- 
recatingly, as he took his seat. I did not look at 
him, but I asked gravely, decorously, after the 
Pilkingtons, and learned that they had gone out 
to pay calls and that he had ridden over to call on 
me. Then tea came in, which gave me plenty of 
occupation for eyes and hands. 

He was ill at ease — uncomfortable, unhappy, in 
the extreme. His discomfiture made me angry. 
What did he mean by daring to show it in my 
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presence? Did he think that I remembered? — that 
I had borne him a grudge for the years of silence 
that had followed his boyish avowal of love for 
me? It was too absurd. He should remember 
that I had been married and widowed since that 
time. I was becoming more and more exasperated 
with him, when he burst out — 

" Margaret — or perhaps I should say Lady Bel- 
larmine " 

" It is more usual," I said, witfy gentle coldness. 

" Lady Bellarmine, then !" And his face twitched 
oddly, as though from a spasm of inward pain. 
"Will you tell me if — if you think very badly 
of me?" 

" Badly? Why should I think badly of you? I 
have no cause." 

" Did Lord Ingoldsthorpe never tell you why he 
ordered me to leave his house ten years ago?" 

"Never." 

" Then— may I tell you?" 

I hesitated a little. "Yes," I said at last, "if 
you think that I ought to hear." 

" I very much want you to hear," he said. 

"Because I know the Pilkingtons?" I said, in a 
quiet voice. 
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" No, " he answered — sharply as if stung. " What 
do the Pilkingtons matter to me? I want you to 
hear — I want you to understand — for the sake of 
the old friendship between you and me." 

" Go on/' I said. But I turned away my face. 

He rose, and stood before me — almost like a 
culprit before a judge. I was surprised to see 
him so agitated — apparently so unnerved. He 
spoke as from the very bottom of his heart. I 
could not doubt for one moment the sincerity of 
his words. 

"They never told you?" he said. "They have 
let you think all these years that I had done some- 
thing shameful, something dishonourable, have 
they not? They left it in obscurity, so that you 
should not dare even to think of me? Is not that 
the truth?" 

" I have thought of you," I answered, moved by 
an impulse, which I trust was generous, to soften 
his evident bitterness of feeling. " I am sure the} 7 
had not the intention you ascribe to them. They 
were sorry — that was all." 

" And you" — he said reproachfully — " you never 
even asked?" 

" You know that my father does not like to be 
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questioned. We never do it : he tells us what he 
wishes us to know." 

" The old habit of submission to authority runs 
through your life, exactly as it used to do," he 
cried, impatiently. " And yet — not quite ; for you 
have left Ingoldsthorpe : you are living here alone. 
You must be able to think for yourself — to decide 
for yourself, I should imagine." 

"Yes," I answered, rather dreamily. "I sup- 
pose I can." 

"And you have perhaps freed yourself from 
some of the old shackles — of conventionalism and 
prejudice." 

" Oh, yes, I hope so, " I said smiling. " Those 
happy days of belief in everything one was told 
have long since passed away." 

" I can tell you my story with all the more con- 
viction that you will understand me. The only 
crime that I committed was against social customs. 
Lord Ingoldsthorpe dismissed me from his ac- 
quaintance because I had married 'beneath me/ 
as he called it, and married without consulting 
him." 

" Married !" . I could not help re-echoing the 
word. And then I felt the hot colour flushing my 
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neck and brow. Married ! He had been married 
when he said good-bye to me? 

There must have been something in my look and 
tone which revealed my feelings to Victor Day- 
rolles. He too changed colour, and remained silent 
for a moment. Then he spoke in a very subdued 
voice. 

" May I not ask you to forgive me?" he said. 

I shaded my eyes with my hand and did not an- 
swer immediately. I did not quite know what to 
say. He had been married, then, when he told 
me that he cared for no one. It was an insult, and 
I would not stop to look it in the face. I had been 
but a child, and he had treated me as a child, that 
was all. How freely one speaks to a little child of 
love! I must believe that Victor had spoken to 
me as to a dear little cousin whose age he had for- 
gotten, or I must tell him that I desired his ac- 
quaintanceship no longer. There was no middle 
way. 

I roused mj'self and looked up. " I was a child," 
I said. "You could not tell me all you meant, 
and naturally — I could not understand. Tell me 
now." 

He drew a long breath. He had been standing 
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hat in hand, as if he expected dismissal and was 
prepared to go at once. He was even paler than 
his wont. 

"You are an angel of goodness," he said impul- 
sively. " I was afraid of you when I met you yes- 
terday, and I was afraid of you this afternoon: 
you have grown so stately, so unapproachable, so 
different from what you were ten years ago! — I 
may say so, without offending you, may I not? 
For there is the warm heart beneath the dignity, 
I am sure." 

" We are ten years older than when we saw each 
other last," I said, smiling a little, but quite will- 
ing to put off the frosty armour of dignity in which 
I had lately tried, perhaps too successfully, to hide 
myself. " We ought to be wiser, you know, than 
we were then." 

" But you are not unfriendly towards me?" 

"Oh, no." 

" You say it very coldly, Margaret — I beg your 
pardon, Lady Bellarmine. Perhaps you too con- 
sider it an unpardonable sin that I should have 
married out of my own class." 

" Not — if you loved her." 

An angry gleam shot from his eyes. " I loved 
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her — as boys love — for a week or two. But then 
I was bound, and there was no way of getting free. 
Yes, she was — as the world says — beneath me. 
She ruined my life. But I do not wish to say 
anything hard — anything unkind ; because " 

"Because she loved you?" 

" No. Because she is dead. 

"I knocked about in the world after my two 
years of married life — went to South America and 
the United States and Japan, for a time, trying to 
make a fortune. I did not succeed, as you can 
easily imagine. I heard nothing of my kinsfolk 
in England. They had cast me off, and I there- 
fore cut myself adrift." 

" I think they were very wrong — very wicked. 
If I had known " 

"You would have been my friend still? I be- 
lieve it. You were always loyal and true. I 
should have been a better man if I had had a friend 
like you." 

He fell into a fit of silent brooding, which for 
some little time I would not disturb. At last I 
asked him how long he had been in England 
again. 

" For six months only. I have been more fortu- 
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nate of late : at least I have had money left me — 
if that is good fortune. I am a man of inde- 
pendent means now, and want to settle down in 
England." 

"And marry, I suppose." I noticed that he 
had not said a word about Constance Prideaux as 
yet. 

His brow clouded again. "Yes," he said heav- 
ily. "Yes, I suppose I shall marry." 

" You are engaged?" 

He looked down. " No, I am not. That is to 
say, I am not formally engaged. I have not yet 
seen her father — but there is a possibility " 

"So I understood from Lady Pilkington." 

He stole a keen glance at me. " Miss Prideaux 
is very charming," he said, in a rather constrained 
tone. 

"Very," I answered. "So fresh and young." 

"You have captivated her," he said, laughing a 
little awkwardly. "She could speak of nothing 
but your visit last night." 

"Ah! I thought it was only for my mother's 
sake that she looked at me so earnestly." 

"May I tell you what she said? That she had 
never had such a vision of perfect grace in her 
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life before! That every one of your words and 
movements harmonised with each other — that 
you were the flower of a most perfect cul- 
ture " 

" Oh, stop, stop !" I cried, laughing. " I cannot 
listen to such flattering remarks. Besides, I know 
what young ladies' fancies are for women older 
than themselves. Very enthusiastic for a month 
— then gone for ever." 

"You have had experience of these enthusi- 
asms?" he asked, with a sudden amusement light- 
ing up his eyes. 

I thought for an instant of the girlish confidences 
and cheap admiration of which I had often been 
the recipient : of Mary Lonsdale at Nice, who used 
to bring me flowers, of the Keeling girls, of Kitty 
Silverdale — pretty, amiable maidens, who pro- 
fessed such deep devotion to me, and forgot my 
existence in a twelvemonth — and in spite of my- 
self, I smiled. 

"Yes, I have had experience," I said. 

His next remark startled, and almost offended 
me, though I am sure he did not mean it to be 
rude. 

" Ah !" he said, rising suddenly to his feet, " you 
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have no conception how young you make Con- 
stance look !" 

I do not think he knew how uncivil he had been ; 
but he took his leave and bowed himself out of 
the room, before I had time to regain my self-pos- 
session. 



IV. 



"She missed indeed' 



Blessings which the life receives, 
In the solving of the seed, 
In the binding of the sheaves." 



IV. 



(From a Diary.) 

To-day Constance Prideaux came, by invita- 
tion, to luncheon. She was, as usual, dressed with 
almost mathematical accuracy and in perfect taste. 
She told me all about her tennis-matches, and the 
silk socks she was knitting for her brother, and 
the dogs she kept at home. She had read the lat- 
est novel, and had a smattering of science; musi- 
cal also she seemed to be, for she said that she 
had bought a guitar and that Victor liked her to 
sing to it. She blushed slightly when she men- 
, tioned his name, which I was a little surprised to 
hear her use before the servants. I made no re- 
mark, of course; but I reflected that she had no 
mother and that, correct as she seemed, she was 
perhaps wanting in those little refinements of 
manner and feeling which only a mother can 
suggest. 

I was resolved to be as kind and as motherly to 
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her as I knew how to be. For my mother's sake : 
for Victor's sake — which was it? I hardly could 
be sure. But if, as Victor had said, I made Con- 
stance look so "young," surely he meant that I 
must look very old. Then I would take advan- 
tage of my years. I would advise her, win her 
confidence, be good and sweet to her, as I had 
been to many girls before. Only I had a feeling 
that she was the last girl to require advioe, or 
to take it if it were given ; and I was conscious 
also of a slight but distinct repulsion from her, as 
you feel towards a creature that may — not inten- 
tionally, but by force of its own nature — do you 
harm. 

I had no need to exert myself in order to win 
her confidence. It was thrust on me, almost with- 
out asking. As soon as we had left the luncheon- 
table, and were seated in my little morning-room, 
the girl began. 

" Dear Lady Bellarmine, I am so glad to have 
this opportunity of talking to you alone. May I 
ask you something?" 

u Certainly, dear. I shall be very glad to answer 
anything you like to ask." 

And yet my heart sank at the prospect. What 
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did she want of me, this girl with tho clear eyes 
and the fresh complexion, and the beauty that 
comes of innocence and youth? 

" It is so kind of you. Lady Ingoldsthorpe was 
always so good to me, too; and I thought you 
would tell me " 

It was a more confused beginning than I think 
Constance often allowed herself, and I gathered 
that the subject was an important one to her. 

" If you would tell me," she said, gathering her 
wits up bravely and going on in a firmer voice, 
4? why there is a quarrel between Lord Ingolds- 
thorpe and Mr. Dayrolles." 

I was silent for a moment. All the pride within 
me rose up against the question. 

" Why should I explain these family matters to 
you, my dear?" I said at last, in a very chilly 
tone. " They can be of no interest to anyone but 
— ourselves." 

" I know it must seem very presuming," said 
Miss Prideaux. But there was no apology in her 
tone. "Still, the question will have to be asked 
sooner or later — by Lady Pilkington or papa, if 
not by me — and I would rather hear the answer 
myself, if you please, Lady Bellarmine." 
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" But — permit me — I do not understand. May 
I ask why the question is to be asked at all?" 

My husband used to tell me that when I chose I 
had the grande aire to perfection, that no duchess 
could assume a more freezing, yet delicately courte- 
ous, manner, than that with which I could repel 
impertinent advances. Whether this estimate 
were exaggeration on his part or not, I cannot tell ; 
but I am aware that I have a certain power of re- 
pressing undue familiaritj^, and that I have found 
it useful upon occasion. Knowing, however, the 
danger of such a weapon, I have always tried to 
use it sparingly ; and never, on an ordinary occa- 
sion, to a young girl and a guest. But Constance 
Prideaux's calm assurance irritated me beyond en- 
durance. And although the ice of my manner 
made her blush and lower her eyes, it did not pre- 
vent her from sticking to her point. There was a 
mild tenacity of purpose about the girl which I 
was constrained to admire. 

"I am afraid the question must be asked," she 
said, "or papa will not let me — accept him. That 
was what I wanted you to know, dear Lady Bellar- 
mine : Mr. Dayrolles asked me to be his wife — let 
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me see, when was it? — on the very day you called 
on Aunt Sophia. And Aunt Sophia said that the 
misunderstanding between Victor and Lord In- 
goldsthorpe would have to be explained before papa 
would consent ; for nobody knows the exact truth 
about it, and Lord Ingoldsthorpe is so much re- 
spected — do you not see, dear Lady Bellarmine?" 

" Yes, I see," I answered, with a severity of tone 
which I could not possibly prevent. "But you 
would do wisely to ask Mr. Dayrolles himself to 
explain the matter to the Dean." 

Miss Prideaux's "papa," to whom she alluded so 
prettily, was the Dean of Rotterbourne, a quiet, 
secluded little city in the south of England. 

"It seems to me," said she, meditatively, "that 
it looks so distrustful to ask a man a question of 
that kind." 

" It is surely less distrustful to ask it of himself 
than of anybody else." 

" I am so sorry to have vexed you, Lady Bellar- 
mine," said Constance. 

The remark was perhaps well-meant, but it put 
me on my mettle, and made me reply with studied 
indifference : 

" You have not vexed me at all, my dear Miss 
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Prideaux — ("Oh, Constance, please!" she mur- 
mured) — " Constance, then ; but you took me for a 
moment by surprise. I did not know, of course, 
that you had a right to ask that question." 

"But I have a right, have I not?" she queried 
calmly. " I should not like it to be thought that 
Victor had quarrelled with your family; and 
when I saw how perfectly friendly you were 
with him, it occurred to me that I would ask you 
whether you could tell me the reason of the cold- 
ness." 

"But," I said, feeling a little puzzled, "when I 
called on you the other day, I understood that 
Lady Pilkington was surprised to find that Mr. 
Dayrolles was a relation of mine." 

" Yes. Aunt Sophia was quite surprised. But 
I knew," said Constance, sof+ly. 

For the first time it flashed across my mind that 
the girl was more astute than the frankness of her 
eyes would have led one to suspect. 

"I knew — and I knew that there had been a 
quarrel. I told my aunt afterwards, and we agreed 
that papa would certainly want to know what it 
has been about." 

I was conscious of a stab of fierce anger against 
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her as she said these words, and then I was angry 
with myself for letting her move me so deeply. 
But I resented — for Victor's sake — the gossiping 
chatter of these women, the implied suspicion, the 
hint of a reproach. Little as I knew him, I sud- 
denly felt sure that I understood him far better 
than they would ever understand. He was of finer 
clay than they. No doubt they were good com- 
monplace people : the girl was candid, honest, af- 
fectionate, but of no mental or moral distinction 
that I could see. I resolved to probe a little further 
— to find out, if possible, of what fibre she was 
made. 

"If it had been anything terrible," I said, with 
a smile to give lightness to my words, " if there 
were any great stain on his character, what would 
be your own feeling, Constance? The Dean would 
no doubt object to him then ; but what view should 
you take of his proposal?" 

The girl's face paled a little; I had evidently 
frightened her. 

"Oh, dear Lady Bellarmine, you do not 
mean " 

"No, no, I mean nothing; of course there is 
nothing of the kind in poor Victor's life; but I 
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was imagining — I put the question simply from 
curiosity, to know what you would say." 

"I see: as a test," said Constance, calmly un- 
veiling my motive with an exasperating simplic- 
ity. Her face grew modestly sedate. " I am not 
imaginative — like you," she said. "I am not 
clever at all, Lady Bellarmine. But if Victor 
really had done anything very wrong, I suppose it 
would be my duty to give him up." 

" And you would do your duty?" 

"Oh, of course," said Miss Prideaux, as if the 
question admitted of no discussion. 

"Without regret?" lifting my eyebrows a little. 

" Oh, not without regret. I should be extremely 
sorry. I am very fond of Victor ; but if — if he had 
done anything dishonourable, I should feel as if he 
were not the Victor I had known — that I had been 
deceived in my estimate of his character, and I 
should give him up." 

" It is your estimate of his character that you 
love, then — not the man?" 

"Dear Lady Bellarmine, you almost frighten 
me. Why do you look at me in that way? Why 
do you speak in such a tone? Have I said any- 
thing wrong?" 
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I was, in truth, almost frightened at myself. I 
had not for years experienced so fierce a rush of 
emotion, such a wild wave of scorn, such a sense 
of my own capacity for loving. This girl's way 
of love and mine — if ever I loved — were as differ- 
ent (to use the old similes) as moonlight from sun- 
light, as water from wine. If once I loved, what 
matter what the man's past life had been, if he but 
loved me in return? 

But these were very inopportune reflections; 
very unsuitable for the ears of a carefully trained 
young girl. I leaned back in my chair and smiled. 

" I was only pursuing the question from an argu- 
mentative point of view, my dear. You are per- 
fectly right. And I do not think you need be 
afraid that Victor will disappoint you in any 
way." 

" Of course I know that he has been married be- 
fore," said Constance, calmly surveying the capable 
white hands that lay crossed before her on her lap ; 
"but he has explained all that to me." 

" Oh, has he?" I said. And I must confess that 
I felt considerable relief. I had been wondering 
whether the early and unfortunate marriage had 
been acknowledged. "Then," I continued, "I 
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need hardly hesitate to tell you that the coldness 
between him and Lord Ingoldsthorpe arose en- 
tirely from the fact that my father deeply disap- 
proved of the marriage." 

Constance raised her eyes to mine with an in- 
scrutable expression and dropped them again. 

" I thought that might be the reason," she said, 
tranquilly. But I felt sure that she had not uttered 
all that was in her mind. 

"I am so glad I have seen you," she went on, 
after a little pause. " Mr. Dayrolles had spoken 
to me of you : he had said that you were quite the 
loveliest woman in the world. And I can believe 
it now." 

" If ever I had any good looks, they are fast fad- 
ing," I said, thinking bitterly of Victor's remark 
concerning Constance's look of youth. " I am an 
old woman already." 

"Mr. Dayrolles does not think so," said Con- 
stance, with eyes sedulously cast down. " He said, 
after he had seen you, that you were more beauti- 
ful than you had ever been before." 

"He can scarcely have said it seriously," I an- 
swered, with composure. " He informed me that 
I made you look very young ; by which I infer that 
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I must look very old. But we are losing all this 
lovely afternoon. Will you not come out and look 
at my hepaticas?" 

She glanced at me half wistfully, half curiously, 
as though she wanted to read my very heart ; but 
we had no more conversation on private matters 
that afternoon. 

When she had gone, I went slowly up to my 
own room. I felt strangely listless and depressed. 
The girl had driven off with the sweetest of smiles 
on her fair, dimpling face : her bright hair shone 
in the sunshine : her clear golden-brown eyes were 
positively translucent. An incarnation of bright- 
ness, maiden beauty, and — youth. What else could 
compare with that? 

I turned to my long mirror, and examined my- 
self attentively. Did I look so very old beside 
her? 

My long black dress gave me dignity, perhaps, 
and a certain kind of grace of the statelier kind. 
But age — as the world calls age — I looked for in 
vain. My face was young still, if my heart was 
not. But what did Victor mean? 

I had not Constance's colour: my complexion, 

40741:1 
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like that of my mother, was of a clear pallor — " like 
a white rose-leaf," people used to say, when I was 
young. It had not altered, perhaps, so very much. 
My hair had not lost its tint of dark chestnut ; and 
rippled above my forehead much as it used to do, 
except for the filmy white pretence at a cap which 
widows wear. Ther expression of my face was 
perhaps too serious : t here the stamp of maturity 
showed itself : there pain and disappointment and 
long patience had written a language which was 
not hard to read. I turned away from the mirror 
with a sigh. My features might be little changed : 
it was the disillusion of life imprinted on my brow 
that made Constanpe look so young when standing 
at my side. 

I felt discomposed and out of tune with myself 
and everybody else for the next two or three days. 
My books failed to interest me, for life had sud- 
denly grown more interesting than they. I spent 
hours in meditation on one theme — the theme of a 
marriage between Constance and Victor. How 
would they suit each other? How would her pecu- 
liarities fit in with his disposition? He was hot 
by nature : she was cold : how would they assimi- 
late? I thought of all the cases I had heard of 
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where diversity of temperament led to unhappi- 
ness: of others, where it seemed to lead directly to 
misery. I could not decide as to the result in the 
case before me, and the uncertainty worried me. 
I told myself impatiently that Victor and Con- 
stance had got upon my nerves. 

How strange those days are, which come to all 
of us in life, I think, when we seem to be waiting 
for something that is to happen, and nothing in 
the present is of consequence compared with the 
unknown future. Such is the mood that weighs 
upon me now. I cannot read, or sew : I can hardly 
sleep or eat, and yet I am not ill. I am possessed 
by a most extraordinary restlessness. I wander 
from one room to another; I walk round the gar- 
den a dozen times a day. Only I do not go further 
than the gate : even the wood does not tempt me. 
I have the feeling that the unknown event which 
is to happen may knock at my door if I am absent 
and go away unheard, unseen, unguessed. I must 
remain at home, if only to please this sick fancy of 
mine: for I should be miserable if I went else- 
where. . . . And indeed I am miserable at home, 
but I could not say how nor why. 
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(Two days later.) I have had a visitor. He 
stayed all the afternoon, saying that Constance 
and her aunt had gone to pay some calls, and he 
was alone. 

"Why are you not with them?" I asked, re- 
provingly. 

He did not know. He did not think they wanted 
him to come. 

" So you bethought yourself of your cousin Mar- 
garet?" 

His sombre face suddenly lighted up. It had 
worn a dark look — something of a scowl, indeed — 
when he came into the house. There was a won- 
derful irradiation of pleasure upon it as he turned 
towards me now. 

" You are my cousin — you acknowledge the re- 
lationship?" 

"A cousin twenty times removed — yes, I ac- 
knowledge it. But we have some Highland blood 
in us, I believe, Victor, and you know that a clan 
is nothing if not clannish." 

He looked gratified. "I belong to the clan 
then?" 

"Of course you do." I was more gracious to 
him now than when I saw him first ; for then I 
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had not been able to forget the old associations 
of his presence; now I knew that he was Con- 
stance's property, I could be civil to her in him. 
He begged that he might call me Margaret, as 
he had done in days of old, and I did not say him 
nay. 

Then he drew me on to speak of myself. I 
would rather have heard the story of his own life, 
but he put any suggestions of this kind lightly 
away from him. I did not mean to say much, but 
his sympathy had a certain charm for me. It was 
different from the sympathy of most persons, wo- 
men or men ; it had a rare insight and delicacy, 
which gave him knowledge how to question and 
when to refrain from questioning. I think I told 
him more of myself that afternoon than I had ever 
told anyone in all my life. 

"And you are * Erica Vane,' " he said, when at 
last I had closed — or thought I had closed — my 
confessions. " I have always been strangely stirred 
by anything of hers that I have read. I always 
read her verses when I could get hold of them. 
Can you imagine why?" 

" You could not surely guess " 

"No, I did not guess exactly; but the lines al- 
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ways reminded me of you. I never read a poem 
of yours without thinking of — Ingoldsthorpe. " 

The last word was not the one, I think, that he 
had first meant to say. 

" Shall I tell you what else I thought?" he said, 
after a little pause. 

"Yes, tell me." 

" I did not know that it was you, remember. I 
thought — here is a woman of large heart and brain, 
who has lived, in some respects, a straitened life, 
without the ordinary sorrows and joys that go to 
make up the experiences of most women. She has 
thought deeply; she has read and dreamed and 
aspired, and a great melancholy has enwrapped 
her soul like a veil; yet she does not know the 
sombreness of the world she lives in, nor the mean- 
ing of the world without. She will never be the 
poet she might have been had she but known the 
joys of life and love. You see," said Victor, break- 
ing off with a short laugh, and looking away, " I 
did not know how mistaken I was, nor how the 
writer was Lady Bellarmine, whose only trouble 
must be that she never had a wish unsatisfied." 

I did not answer immediately, for I was think- 
ing how nearly he guessed the truth, and wonder- 
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ing by what art he probed my wounds — the un- 
healed wounds of many a year of loneliness— so 
skilfully. But when the silence had lasted rather 
longer than I liked, I laughed a little and said : 

"I am glad you acknowledge your mistake. 
What else did you think?" 

"It is hawlly worth while to tell you. I had 
some curious fancies concerning Erica Vane. I 
used to think that she must be poor and neglected 
— a dependant in a great house, probably — unloved 
and unfriended, with a passionate woman's heart 
rebelling against conventionalities, longing for 
fuller life, willing to give the world, her very soul 
for love. I pictured her in a dark lonely room, 
looking out at the stars, the sea, the woodlands, 
almost wondering why she should be so sad, not 
knowing that her whole being was incomplete and 
waited for the coming of a kindred soul before it 
could reach its full fruition." 

"That was a foolish fancy," I said, not daring 
to look up. His low soft voice was as music in 
my ears. I longed to keep it there. " The woman 
of your fancy was — young, younger than I." 

" I do not know. When women are beautiful, 
they have no age." 
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" And she was beautiful?" 

He hesitated a little ; then answered in a voice 
very little above a whisper — 

"You know that it was you — you always — of 
whom I dreamed?" 

The spell broke suddenly. I did 'not like his 
words ; I did not like the fascination that his voice 
seemed to exercise upon me. It was like a sort of 
subtle intoxication, in which reason and judgment 
were drowned. But by a resolute effort, I shook 
myself free. 

" Look at my primulas," I said, rising and mov- 
ing to the window where a stand of flowers was 
placed. "Are they not perfect? Even Lady Pil- 
kington has not such lovely specimens, I belieye." 

He followed me to the window, and admired the 
flowers as in duty bound. But he looked distressed 
and concerned ; his manner became more formal, 
and he seemed so anxious to deprecate my wrath 
that I was obliged to favour him once more with a 
friendly smile, under the influence of which he 
took courage. 

" I am afraid I annoyed you by relating my silly 
fancies," he said. " Believe me, I did not mean to 
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offend. The happiest memories of my life are those 
of the days I spent at Ingoldsthorpe, and I could 
but allow them to colour many of my vaguest 
thoughts." 

" Perhaps one hardly likes to be put into a fancy- 
picture without giving one's permission first," I 
answered, willing to be kind. " And the image of 
myself as the lonely, neglected dependant in a great 
house is not exactly a pleasant one." 

Not pleasant — but how true ! I should not like 
to tell here how true it was ! Shall I ever forget 
the nights when I sat alone, gazing out on sea and 
sky, as he had seen me in his dreams, dropping 
hot salt tears upon my hands, as I thought of the 
things that I had missed — the love, the joy, the 
faith, that I had brought with me from home, and 
which vanished all too speedily, as I sat " a poor 
dependant," "neglected and forlorn," even in my 
husband's house? 

Had I put it all into the verses that I wrote? 
And he had seen it — he had recognised my voice 
through the years that had passed since the even- 
ing when we said good-bye in the garden at In- 
goldsthorpe. It was odd; it moved me a little 
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that he should know me so well ; but I felt that 
for the sake of my own self-respect I must not be- 
tray by look or word the fact that he had spoken 
truth. He must never know that I had been that 
wretched target for the world's contempt — a wo- 
man whom her husband could not love. 

He apologised. The fancies of which he spoke 
had been very vague, he said. He had never at- 
tempted to put them into words before. He hoped 
— he humbly hoped — that nothing he had said 
could really vex me: he should never forgive him- 
self if he thought it could. I assured him that I 
should never think of it again, but that it was 
rather a pretty fancy after all, and showed the real- 
ity of my own impersonation. " Henceforth when 
I write, I shall imagine myself poor and miserable, 
and starving in a garret," I said lightly. 

"Ah, but I did not mean starving for bread," 
he said, with sudden vivacity, and then stopped 
short. 

I did not ask him what he meant; for I knew 
that Erica Vane — and Margaret Bellarmine — had 
hungered all her life for love, and the world had 
given her a stone. 
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When he had gone, I Bat quietly in my low 
chair, watching the flames flickering in the grate, 
until the last gleam of daylight died, and the win- 
dow panes held ghostly reflections in their sombre 
depths of gloom. I would not have the lamp 
lighted nor the shutters closed, until it was time 
to dress for dinner. I could think better in the 
dark. I was thinking of Victor Dayrolles. 

Was he what my old world — the world of In- 
goldsthorpe — would have called a " good" man? I 
fancied not. Did it matter very much? 

He was very attractive — very winning. I could 
talk to him more easily than to anyone I ever met. 
That gift of perfect sympathy and ready compre- 
hension — how rare it is ! And he seems to think 
it worth while to listen to the story of a woman's 
experiences; he even knows by instinct her limi- 
tations and her needs ! It is surely rather a pity 
that all these gifts and graces are to be thrown 
away on Constance, a young untried girl, with no 
history to rouse his interest — no past for which 
she silently entreats his sympathy. But I forgot 
— men do not care for women with a past. My 
husband often told me so, and gave it as a reason 
why he had married me before I left my teens. 
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Perhaps that is why Victor is going to marry her. 
But I should not like even Constance to live a life 
like mine. 

I wish I felt sure that he would make her happy. 
I fancy that his affections are light as air — not 
easily retained. If he were different — if he were 
a better man — if Constance 

What does it matter to me? 



V. 



u The light that never was on sea or land. n 



*m~**.-»r _ 



V. 

London. 

I have not written in this book for many 
months. When life interests us, we do not write 
about it. We write when the interest is gone, 
when life is over, and hope is fled. Whether this 
is true for me as for others, this record alone can 
tell. I will write that I may make my own his- 
tory clearer to myself. 

After Victor's first two visits, he fell into the 
habit of coming to see me very often. He stayed 
at Sir James Pilkington's for some time, and then 
took up his quarters at a little country inn, half 
way between Pilkington Manor and Eresby. He 
wanted to fish, and to sketch a little, I was told ; 
^,nd the inn was more convenient for these pur- 
poses than the Manor. Constance herself came 
over to tell me about it. She was not at all dis- 
composed. 

"You see," she said, "Victor is very sensitive 
8 ' 
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and he does not get on very well with poor dear 
Uncle James. It is such a pity — but Uncle James 
cannot get over the fact of that unfortunate break 
between Victor and Lord Ingoldsthorpe. He will 
insist that Victor must have been to blame. And 
of course Victor does not like that." 

" So he will not stay in the house?" 

" He will be more comfortable at the Blue Dra- 
gon," said Miss Prideaux, philosophically. "He 
comes to us for tennis, you know, and dines six 
nights out of the seven. I am quite pleased that 
he should be at the inn : I have always heard it 
said that engaged people should not see tdo much 
of each other." 

I could not help smiling. " But what will you 
do when you are married?" I said. 

"Oh, that will be easily arranged," said Con- 
stance, calmly. " He will go one way and I an- 
other. We shall visit people, and travel some- 
times, you know. I am not at all afraid" — 
serenely — " that we shall see too much of one an- 
other after we are married." 

"And when is the wedding to take place?" 

"Oh, not just yet. Papa says I am rather 
young, and Aunt Sophia believes in a year's en- 
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gagement before marriage." She smiled brightly. 
" It is a good while, is it not? Was your engage- 
ment a long one?" 

"Six weeks." 

"I should prefer mine longer, I think. I am 
not very anxious to surrender my freedom. And 
Victor is looking about for a house. Until he finds 
one, we shall certainly not be married." 

" He told me he had seen one at Summerhayes." 

"Oh, that would not do at all," said Constance, 
with cool decision. " I should not like Summer- 
hayes. Victor has such odd ideas. I wish you 
would talk to him, Lady Bellarmine !" 

" Talk to him— how?" I asked. 

"About my tastes; let him know what a girl 
really likes — tennis and society and yachting, and 
all that sort of thing. He is as fond of it as I am, 
biit he seems to think that girls ought to prefer a 
secluded life, and be gentle and good and devo- 
tional — as I suppose you were, Lady Bellarmine, 
when you were young. I think he has formed his 
ideal upon you." 

" I cannot now claim to be called gentle, good, 
or devotional, in any way, I am afraid." 

"Perhaps not" — did this girl know how to 
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wound? — "but Victor always calls you perfect. 
And I think it is very nice of you to let him come 
and talk to you: I wish you would have him 
oftener, for he is rather a bore to me sometimes at 
Pilkington Manor." 

"I thought he was so universally charming — 
such a favourite with you all." 

"He is charming," said Constance, with a little 
pucker of her brow; "but sometimes I think he 
laughs at us for knowing so little of the world. 
Yet I am sure I know as much as most girls. I 
always read the newspapers, and I go to Ibsen's 
plays when the} 7 are performed in town, and I read 
French novels when I get the chance — which is not 
very often — and I am sure I have as much mo- 
dernity about me (that is the fashionable word, 
you know) as any girl of my age I ever met." 

" I would not strive for modernity if you walit 
to please him," I said. " He does not particularly 
admire it." 

"Then why does he laugh at people who are 
without it? He cannot bear stupidity or slowness, 
I know he cannot; and so — though I do try to 
please him " 

"Dear Constance," I said, moved almost to a 
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feeling of liking for her, in this new humility, 
" you are neither stupid nor slow ; and of course 
Victor loves you." 

"Well, yes, I suppose so," she said, dashing a 
very small tear out of the corner of her eye, " but 
sometimes I don't think I satisfy him ; I'm not up 
to his standard ; h^ is so extremely fastidious, you 
know." 

" He must be fastidious indeed if you do not sat- 
isfy him," I said slowly, as I looked at her from 
head to foot, from trim hat with upstart wings 
resting on the bright coils of her hair to the neat 
tip of her pretty shoe; noting the dainty details of 
a very becoming costume, and especially some sil- 
ver Norwegian clasps and buttons, which gave a 
peculiar air of artistic completeness to her dress. 
She wore a more feminine garb in- these days of 
her engagement than when I knew her first — her 
taste had been all for tailor-made coats and shirts 
and ties, suited to her favourite amusement ; but 
there was a touch of grace about her now. 

"I am very much flattered to hear you say 
so," she answered with a rather unsteady laugh, 
"since Victor says you are the most elegant 
woman " 
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" I would rather not hear what Victor says of 
me!" 

"Well, he values your opinion, I can tell you. 
That's why I want you to talk to him about me. 
Do talk to him as much as you can — it will be 
most awfully good of you if you will." 

Like all girls of the days, Constance cultivated 
a little curtness and roughness of speech — it is part 
of their " modernity" perhaps — and her words often 
ruffled my sense of good breeding, even when their 
import was harmless. As she walked away from 
me over the lawn, swinging her tennis-bat in her 
hand, I laughed a little to myself at the difference 
between her world and mine. Was it her fault 
that there was a whole universe of thought and 
feeling into which she could not enter? The outer 
courts were enough for her. She liked what she 
could see and feel and touch ; she knew nothing 
about hearts and souls. 

Yet she was a good girl in her way. She had 
not been brought up like me to dream of the 
heights of. aspiration, the depths of spiritual de- 
spair. She had no visions of an ideal virtue : she 
was not looking for any heavenly light. She did 
her duty and went to church and said her prayers, 
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I have no doubt : and she was liberal and advanced 
and " broad. " She would make a much better 
woman than I. For what had my longings for a 
higher life brought to me? I had been wrapped 
for years in an atmosphere of ecclesiasticism, a fog 
of mystical yearnings that gave neither strength 
to endure nor contentment to enjoy ; and what was 
left? I was dull, deadened, utterly insensible now 
to life upon the spiritual side. I had no ideals ; I 
had come to think the world an utter wilderness. 
It was all blank and dark. I said to myself that 
I must indeed be growing old. 

It cannot be hard to a woman to feel herself 
ageing when she has young lives rising up about 
her, a husband's loving hand to lead her onward, 
a home where she is honoured, obeyed, beloved. 
It must seem natural enough to grow old, even 
without husband or children, when one has drunk 
deep of the cup of human happiness, although it 
has been rudely torn away from the lips before 
thirst was nearly satisfied. But it is a grief and 
a despair to lose youth before joy or love or hope 
has been experienced, and when the chance of them 
grows less with every wrinkle and every whiten- 
ing hair. For it is not only happiness we lose, 
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but the chance of full development — the use of all 
those powers and faculties which we once held to 
be God-given : given to so many women only to 
fade away and be consumed in futile bitterness. 

It was this fate that I dreaded — as Swift dreaded 
madness: that hopeless extinction of half one's 
being, that imbecility of the heart — a moral and 
mental anaemia — which seems to overtake the 
man or woman who lives a barren and a stunted 
life ; it was against this destiny that my soul rose 
up in unconquerable revolt. 

Out of the old days, I suppose, there floated 
across the tumult of my heart, a word which 
would once have soothed, but failed to soothe me 
now: "Entbehren sollst du — sollst entbehren." 
" Go where you will, seek what you will, and you 
will find no higher way above, nor safer below, than 
the way of the Holy Cross." Christian or Pagan, 
the wise men of the earth all speak alike. It is in 
renunciation that we find our highest good. There 
is a tender, delicate loveliness in this ideal of life ; 
for a moment or two, sometimes, it seems our only 
good — the only goal worth striving for. Then the 
remembrance of life — life as the Greeks knew it, 
bright, strong, vivid, sensuous in the highest way, 
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seasoned with all that intellect and beauty and en- 
joyment have to give — sweeps across us like a 
wave of sunlight and intoxication; and the ideal 
is hidden from our eyes. No, it is black and bitter 
to renounce ; to put the cup 

"Undrained of half its fulness, by." 

And for my part, I claimed my right as a 
human being to drain it, if I chose, to the very 
dregs. 

I think this choice of mine was accentuated by 
the glimpses I had from time to time of Victor 
Dayrolles. Fortified by my knowledge of Con- 
stance's wishes, I had no hesitation in inviting him 
to my house. He came, and each time he came he 
brought with him an atmosphere of wit and laugh- 
ter, of life and health, which was a revelation to 
me. Very quickly he mastered the problems of 
my life. He knew by instinct what my difficul- 
ties, my perplexities had been ; he turned to deri- 
sion my belief that I had left my youth behind 
me, and that the languor of age and weakness had 
begun. 

"You have not lived, Margaret," he said to me. 
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" You know nothing of the colour, the sunshine, 
the music of the world. You have crouched in 
the shadow and the cold. Take your courage in 
both hands and come out into the sunshine. Life 
is very full of beauty for such as you. You do not 
know your power. You are one of the born queens 
of the world. If only you would raise your hand, 
you would find kingdoms cowering at your feet. 
You must be brave — you remember Spenser's line? 
'Be bold, be bold, and evermore be bold.' " 

" I remember the next line," I answered. " 'Be 
not too bold. ' " 

" You cannot be too bold. Forgive me if I say 
that your gifts demand only courage to make them 
effective. " 

"What can I do?" I asked, mournfully enough. 

"You can go out into the world," he said, his 
eyes shining. " Mix with your fellows : see how 
far superior to them you are. Receive their ad- 
miration, their homage. Don't stay cooped up in 
a dark secluded house in a little village any longer. 
Go to London, and take your proper place. You 
are wasting your life." 

"Ah, what good will it be? Why should I not 
waste my life? A woman's life is in those she 
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loves, " I cried, moved out of my usual reserve one 
day of his insistence. 

And he answered, with a strange look of trouble 
in his dark eyes — 

" The result will come to you, never fear. You 
will discover that the only good worth living for 
in the world is Love." 

But to this I turned a would-be scornful ear. 
Of love I did not desire that Victor Dayrolles 
should speak to me. 

One day I alluded, inadvisedly, to the speech 
that he had made on his first visit — the remark 
that I made Constance look " so young. " I spoke 
of it laughingly, not meaning to show that the 
words had hurt me at all. He instantly flushed 
crimson, his eyes flashed: he looked at me for 
a moment with a kind of reproach before he 
spoke. 

" Is it possible you can have misunderstood me?" 
he said, in a tone that told of wounded feeling. 
" Is it really possible that you can have misinter- 
preted what I meant?" 

" I certayily do not understand you now," I said, 
with a hint of coldness in my voice. 

" May I tell you? I must whether you like it or 
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not. I meant, Margaret, that you, in your finished 
refinement, your complete elegance, your perfec- 
tion of culture, made poor Constance's little at- 
tainments look crude and childish ; that you were 
like a lovely exotic beside a common field-flower, 
that her very freshness and definiteness affixed a 
certain seal of commonplaceness and conventional- 
ity upon her. I meant that you had reached a 
height that it would take impossible centuries for 
a woman like her even to conceive. Now are you 
satisfied?" 

"More than satisfied," I said, coldly, "for I did 
not expect a compliment at the expense of the wo- 
man who is to be your wife." 

"You mistake," he said. "I pay you no com- 
pliments at her expense, any more than I pay a 
compliment to a stephanotis when I say that it 
lives in a hot -house at the expense of a daisy 
which belongs to the hedge-rows. I mention only 
a difference in kind. I cannot help the difference ; 
and — some people like the field-flowers best." 

"Yes, that is true," I said, and I was reconciled 
with him again. 

But his favourite topic, after a time, came to be 
the insufficiency of my development. He goaded 
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me on with the spur of his ideal of my future. 
Day after day, he came to me, and sang the praises 
of my powers, of my possible fame : he showed me 
where my verses were deficient in strength, in 
passion, in reality: he begged me to take my life 
into my own hands, and to make it what it ought 
to be. He spoke soft flattering words about women 
poets above whom, he said, he placed me : he called 
upon me not to disappoint him, not to make him 
think less of woman's nature and woman's heart 
than he had ever thought before. "If you fail 
me," he said, "I shall give up hope." 

And I did not ask him what he meant, nor how 
I could fail him, nor what hope there was that he 
could surrender. 

It was all for my good, he told me, that he spoke 
in this way: all because he believed in me, and 
wanted others to see me with his eyes. It was 
wonderfully sweet to think that any man could 
care so much for what became of me. No one else 
had ever cared — in that same way. I have thought 
since that he must have fathomed at a glance the 
depths of my self-consciousness, my bleeding van- 
ity, my silent sombre pride, and addressed him- 
self with subtle skill to salve the hidden wounds 
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and to revive the drooping will. It was not long 
before I thought, that I agreed with him, and that 
it would be well for me to follow his advice. 

He suggested that I should take a house in Lon- 
don for the ensuing winter, and begin to see a little 
of the world again. Not exactly of the fashion- 
able, frivolous world, but the realms of science and 
art and literature. "The best is open to you," he 
said, emphatically. He had a certain soft vehe- 
mence of manner which always overbore my objec- 
tions. " You could make your house a veritable 
centre for all that is interesting and delightful in 
cultured London. You should be seen and known : 
you must not hide yourself. Your own talent is 
sufficient to get you a hearing, and when it is 
known what you are, how you are in sympathy 
with everything that is high and true and beauti- 
ful, you will take your right place, and your whole 
nature will develop as a flower develops in the 
sunshine." 

"I wonder if you are right," I once said, half 
sadly. 

" I am perfectly right. I speak for your sake, 
not in any way for my own. I shall not see your 
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triumphs, but I shall hear of them — and I shall re- 
joice." , * 

" Why shall you not see them?" 

"Because," he said, with a short laugh, "my 
life is to be spent in attendance on someone else — 
someone who likes a place in the country, and 
yachting trips to Norway, and winters in the 
Riviera. Do you think that Constance will con- 
sent to live in London, except during the height 
of the season? And it is a London life that I de- 
sire for you." 

"It seems to me," I said, "as if it would be a 
very lonely life. I have no friends in London — I 
shall have no one to turn to in my difficulties or 
perplexities. I must confess that I always thought 
— when I spoke of living in London — that you and 
Constance would be in London too." 

A peculiar gleam came into his eyes. He was 
silent for a moment or two before he replied. 
"Whenever you want me," he said, "you know 
that I shall be there." 

I raised my eyebrows. "Norway? the Med- 
iterranean?" 

"Constance will enjoy them as much without 
me as with me," he answered coolly. 
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"Oh, no!" 

"K*it possible," he said, with sudden bitterness, 
"th^you think she cares for me?" 

" Of course she does." 

" You are wrong, Margaret. I have been long 
in finding out the truth, but I know it now. She 
wants what I can give her, but she does not very 
particularly want me." 

I remembered her desire that I should attract 
Victor to my house as much as possible, and I was 
silent. What he said might be true. But I did 
not wish to discuss that question, and if he had 
continued to speak of it, I should have asked him 
to be silent. I think he felt that he was on delicate 
ground : he changed the subject abruptly, and we 
spoke of Constance no more. 

As the summer went on, I noticed that he be- 
came moody and silent. There was too often a 
look of trouble on his face that I did not like to 
see. I exerted myself to drive it away : never in 
my life had I taken so much trouble to amuse and 
interest anyone. But it seemed so easy, so natu- 
ral, so delightful, to talk to Victor. I never met 
anyone who understood me so quickly, who was so 
full of the finest, most delicate sympathy. Our 
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natures fitted one another, as a hand fits a glove. 
It came across me with a shock sometimes that I 
should feel his loss terribly when he went away — 
when he married, and I had not any right to claim 
his sympathy. 

I had not any right to claim it then. But I was 
drifting — whither I knew not, and did not care. 
I was happy, and I had known happiness so sel- 
dom since I was a child ! . . . 

Yet all might have gone well, if, in the month 
of June, Constance had not fallen ill of scarlet 
fever. It was not a sufficiently severe attack to 
make anyone anxious about her, but the laws of 
quarantine were imperative, and Victor was abso- 
lutely banished from the Pilkingtons' house. I 
expected him to go away — but he did not go. He 
said that he must remain as near to her as possible 
— that it would not be right for him to go to York- 
shire, or to Scotland, where he had invitations to 
stay, and not be able to hear of her at any hour of 
the day or night. People said that his devotion was 
quite touching. It puzzled me — I did not call it de- 
votion : it seemed to me that there was something 

underneath it which I did not like nor understand. 
9 
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He stayed at the little inn, and inquired after 
Constance regularly every day. Then, almost as 
regularly, he would come up to Eresby, and sit 
with me in the little wood, or in my own cosy 
sitting-room, and read Browning to me, or talk of 
my future plans, or — sometimes — never speak at 
all, but sit in that pleasant silence which comes of 
perfect comprehension, perfect harmony of mind. 
I do not think that anyone really knew how very 
often he came. He fell into the habit of striding 
into the wood, and across the dewy lawns, and into 
the open windows of my sitting-room, as if the 
place were one to which he had a right ; and if he 
did not come, I grew anxious and unsettled, and 
could neither read nor work because I listened for 
his step. 

It was a wrong to Constance — yes, it was a 
wrong; but of her I never thought. The secret 
contempt that I felt for her, as for a creature of a 
lower order than myself, had grown into huge pro- 
portions. What was she that she should monopo- 
lise the heart and mind and soul of a man like 
Victor Dayrolles, who was capable of infinite 
heights of goodness if he were led in the right way 
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—in the way of intellectual earnestness, of pure 
ambition, of splendid, unselfish work? I had my 
ideals for him, if I had none for myself. He was 
by no means perfect ; but he had high and noble 
qualities, never called into action. "Just rank 
earth, I knew," I said to myself: 

" With many a flower and many a weed, 
With many a passion run to seed, 
But a little good grain too. " 

And it was I who understood him: not Con- 
stance. It was I who could stimulate him, give 
him back his hopes of good, call out what was 
worthy in himself. He had spurred me on to a 
fuller enjoyment of life, and to a keener intellec- 
tual knowledge ; but it was for me (I said to my- 
self) to awaken the soul in him, to draw it up to 
that high level of faith and courage and endeavour 
where once we used to dream we saw the Face of 
God. And it did not seem to me just then that I 
was sacrificing what was best in him for the sake 
of my own dreams of happiness. I should have 
indignantly repelled the thought. I wanted to see 
him great, noble, heroic, or so I said to myself; 
but I did not see that I had no claim to use the 
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beautiful words of Lovelace's poem and say that I 
too "loved honour more." He belonged to Con- 
stance — that was true, but Constance had left him 
to me ; and I would make the most of what was 
mine. 

Suddenly the dream was dispelled. Dispelled 
for a time, at any rate — and a rude awakening. 

It was the end of July. Constance was not yet 
out of quarantine, and was to go to the seaside be- 
fore she met her friends again. Victor was to start 
for Scotland in a couple of days. I had promised 
to go to Ingoldsthorpe for a few weeks, and then 
to London. A friend of mine had offered me her 
pretty, furnished house for a few months, and I 
was disposed to accept the offer and to install my- 
self in Mayfair during the following November. 
It was unlikely, therefore, that I should see Mr. 
Dayrolles again for full three months or more. 

He came up to see me after dinner, and we wan- 
dered about the garden for a little while, watching 
the great storm-clouds edged with flaming crimson 
that obscured the west. The air was sultry and 
still : we said to each other that there would be a 
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storm. Presently we came towards the house, 
entered at one of the long open windows, and 
established ourselves in the little drawing-room, 
opening on the lawn. I seated myself in a low 
easy-chair, while Victor stood leaning against the 
window-frame. He was unusually silent, and his 
brows were bent darkly above his unsatisfied dark 
eyes. 

"So Constance is better," I said at last — chiefly 
because I wanted something to say, 

"Yes — they say so." 

" When shall you see her?" 

"I don't know." 

I was half inclined to rally him on his indiffer- 
ence, but something in his face — something per- 
haps in my own heart — withheld me. I was glad 
— glad — that he did not care. 

There was a silence once more. Then, quite 
suddenly, as it seemed to me, he awoke out of his 
abstraction, and rushed into passionate speech. 

" What is Constance to me?" he said. " I never 
loved her — I met her when I believed that I could 
never love again, and I asked her to marry me 
simply because I thought that I could be happy 
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with her and make her happy. I never meant any 
wrong to her. Love was over with me: love, I 
thought, was dead. And now I have found out 
my mistake. 

" You cannot say that she loves me. It was a 
fraud — a lie ! She does not care : she never cared 
for anything but my money. And am I to be tied 
to her for life, just when I have discovered that I 
am, after all, like other men — that there is a woman 
upon the earth whom I love madly — passionately 
— devotedly! a woman, Margaret, like you?" 

He flung himself on his knees beside me, and 
seized my hand, pressing his lips to it again and 
again. For me I was very cold, faint and sick 
and trembling : I tried to repulse him, but I had 
not the strength. I was horrified by his words, 
and yet I had a longing to sob out my horror and 
my shame nowhere but on his breast. I could not 
speak, and in the silence I heard his passionate 
voice again. 

" Margaret, say that you forgive me ! Say that 
you understand. You were meant for no one but 
me; you belong to me by right. You are my 
heart, my very soul. You love me — you cannot 
say that you do not love me, Margaret !" 
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These words recalled me to myself. The 
strength came back to my limbs, the hot burn- 
ing colour to my face. I was ashamed of him 
and of myself. I looked straight into his eyes 
and spoke. 

" You are mistaken. You have no right to speak 
to me in that way. You are promised to Con- 
stance, and you must keep your word to her. You 
are bound — in honour bound." 

"You love me, Margaret!" he said. His arms 
were round me : his face was close to mine. 

"And if I loved you," I answered pantingly — 
for I felt it impossible to say at that supreme mo- 
ment that I did not love — " if I loved you, I still 
would tell you to go — go and never — never — see 
my face again." 

I rose and drew myself from his encircling arm. 
I would not meet his passionate gaze again. I 
turned my back upon him and leaned my forehead 
against the cool clear window-pane, looking out 
with eyes that saw nothing upon the exquisite 
summer night. He came close to me and spoke to 
me, begging me to listen, to understand. But I 
would not hear. 

After a time, the uselessness of his protestations 
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and entreaties seemed to dawn upon him. He 
grew suddenly silent, suddenly ashamed. 

"If you will not hear me," he said, almost sul- 
lenly, "I will go." 

And I said—" Go." 



VI. 

"Love — that of every woman's heart 
Will have the whole and not a part." 



1 



VI. 



November found me in London. I have been 
in London ever since. 

Victor's declaration of his love gave me a great 
shock. I had been bent indeed on enjoying my- 
self, and on making the most of his society, but I 
had not dreamt of anything more definite. Now 
my eyes were open, and I knew that I had wanted 
more. I had wanted to claim him for my own, 
my friend, my helper, my one true love, in the face 
of all the world. I had felt that it was hard to 
give him up to a woman who could never be to 
him what I could have been. And knowing now 
that Victor felt that love towards me which I had 
always looked upon as the highest gift of life, it 
became the question whether we should secure our 
own happiness while yet there was time. 

Thus, during those three months of separation, 
I stood at the parting of the ways. 
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I can see it clearly now. I can see how my fu- 
ture hung upon the decision which I was about to 
make. I can trace the devious ways by which I 
had been brought to this one halting-place, and set 
there to choose the higher or the lower path; but 
I could not see them then. I see them now, and 
I see also that if I had but followed the " light that 
lighteth every man," the light of common truth 
and faith and honesty, I should have turned into 
the path that leads, slowly and surely, to the 
heights of a diviner love and peace than any that 
I knew. But I took the lower way. 

I hardly knew that I was making up my mind. 
I simply let my thoughts rove where they would. 
I abandoned the habit of mental self-restraint — 
threw, the reins on the neck of my emotions and 
passions, and let them lead. Why not? 

For was it not the highest duty of a human 
being to perfect himself, to bring himself to the 
highest point of development? Was it not in every 
way right to cultivate the mind, so that no pro- 
duct of human intellect should be alien from it — 
the soul, so that it should feel the stimulus of 
heroic deeds — the heart, so that it should be ready 
for that last crown of human endeavour, the chrism 
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of love? I was not ready to sacrifice any one of 
these. They were all necessary for the full devel- 
opment of any man or any woman ; and I strained 
towards perfection of all the faculties that existed 
in myself. 

I was a woman, young, said to be beautiful, yet 
I had not known what it was to love and be be- 
loved. There were heights and depths of being, 
of feeling, of human life, which I was powerless 
to measure until I knew what love had in its power 
to teach. I was passionately rebellious against the 
fate that consigned me to lovelessness and loneli- 
ness and practical oblivion. If joy came into my 
way, I was ready to grasp it at any price. Nothing 
was too much to pay for the experience, the knowl- 
edge, the passion, without which, Victor had told 
me that I was but an ignorant child. 

When I came to my London house, I had de- 
cided on my course. But I did not know that I 
had decided, or I had not acknowledged that de- 
cision to myself. It was my temperament that 
decided for me — every fibre, every nerve, every 
yearning of body and soul clamoured for ease and 
joy. And I had nothing wherewith to fight down 
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the clamour : no life of the spirit within me, no 
guiding desire and will to do the Right and serve 
the Law of God. By some extraordinary warp 
and twist of my nature — it seems so now — I be- 
lieved that the cravings of that nature made a 
higher law than the Law of God. 

Mrs. Lonsdale's house was tiny, but it was un- 
deniably pleasant, even in November. It fronted 
one of the parks, and it had a cheery and rather a 
smart appearance, with its rows of flowering plants 
at the windows, and its elaborate freshness of paint 
and decoration. It was all perhaps a little too new 
and too gay for my taste, moulded on the stately 
glories of Ingoldsthorpe, and the sweet quaint- 
nesses of Eresby ; but it was decidedly pretty and 
bright. Even my mother, who journeyed up with 
me to London to inspect the dwelling-place that I 
had chosen, and who thought me sadly misguided 
in preferring town to country, looked round her 
with an air of pleasure and said that " at least, it 
was cheerful." But she stayed only a few days: 
she pined for the gardens at Ingoldsthorpe. I 
think she would not have stayed so long even but 
that she wished to see her sister, Sister Monica of 
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St. Hilda's, now resident in London. She sug- 
gested once that I should go with her to see my 
aunt, but on some plausible pretext I declined. 
She said nothing — it was not her way to make 
comments on what I did — but I saw that she was 
disappointed. Still — although I wanted to please 
her — I would not go. The thought of those half- 
cloistered women, with their black robes and 
downcast eyes, and cold, loveless, stunted lives — 
for so they seemed to me — made me positively 
shiver. Had they ever lived — these passionless 
souls, with their perpetual doctrine of self- renun- 
ciation and devotion to the unseen? I was never 
more conscious of my own wild craving for an 
intensity of life than when I thought of Sister 
Monica. 

My mother went home and left me with my 
servants in my pretty house. She had spoken of 
a "companion" for me, but I managed to evade 
her gentle importunity upon this point. I should 
have friends to stay with me from time to time : I 
should seldom be alone. And there were so few 
people in town just yet that really it did not matter. 

She could not at all understand why I had settled 
in London at this time of the year. I did not give 
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her the real reason. I came because Victor wanted 
me to come. I came because I wanted to see him 
again, and I knew that I should have more chance 
of intercourse with him than at Eresby. He would 
not return, without invitation, to Eresby. And 
so I was unfashionable, and went to town in No- 
vember. 

At first I had a great deal to do. It was curi- 
ous, even to myself, that I should turn with such 
revived interest to the subject of dress. I had not 
given it much attention for many years. As re- 
gards colour, I had not much choice : I still wore 
black for the most part, although I had left off my 
widow's garb : but now and then I ventured on 
pure white or the softest lavender. And I could 
wear lace — I was glad of that, as I had a weakness 
for the finest and costliest — and the furs with which 
my father had lately presented me were the most 
perfect and remarkable in London. I liked it to 
be so : I had a passion for perfection in everything 
about me. I wanted to make the best of the youth 
and beauty still remaining to me, and — although 
late, perhaps, in beginning — " to warm both hands 
before the fire of life." And I wanted Victor — 
Victor who had dreamed of Erica Vane as a 
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blighted woman in a garret — to see me wealthy, 
prosperous, admired ; even beloved — if by so see- 
ing he would be led to love and admire me too. I 
wanted one thing — only one thing : ah, God, I had 
it, and lost, may be, my soul? 

I heard that he had come back to London, but 
nothing more. I asked a friend if she knew any- 
thing of the Pilkingtons; and she told me that 
they were abroad with their niece, Constance Pri- 
deaux, who was said to be delicate. " Is she not 
going to be married?" I asked, wilfully nerving 
myself to the endurance of pain. 

" I really don't know : I heard something about 
an engagement, but I believe it's broken off." 

I hardly know whether the throb that I felt 
was a throb of pleasure or of pain. In some oc- 
cult manner it transmuted itself into conscious 
anger. 

What business had Victor Dayrolles to break off 

his engagement with a girl whom he had wooed 

and won? If it were for my sake that it was 

broken off, then I was dishonoured and insulted. 

I had never given Victor leave to breathe a word 

of his love for me. 
10 
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Thus I raged to myself, in feminine and illogi- 
cal fashion, for a time. 

Then I grew desperate. I resolved to find out 
Victor's abode, his movements, his plans, and if 
possible ask him to come to see me. But it was 
easier to make any such determination than to 
carry it out. I had not the slightest notion where 
he lived. I knew none of his friends. I could not 
employ a detective, or put an advertisement in the 
agony column of the Times. What should I do? 

I began to show myself in public with an almost 
feverish eagerness. There were many houses open 
to me, and there were entertainments not unsuit- 
able even to my widowhood, if I had very greatly 
considered that matter : I had friends who were 
willing enough to drive with me, to share my box 
at a theatre, to accompany me in any expedition I 
chose to take. My mother sent me some remon- 
strances from Ingoldsthorpe ; but for once I chose 
to leave them unanswered. The world should 
know that I lived : Victor should know it, and if 
he loved me he would respond to my unspoken 
summons. For the very fact that I had left the 
seclusion of Eresby, as he had counselled, was a 
summons to my side. 
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I saw him at last, as I had thought I should ; 
but at first he would not look my way. He was 
in the stalls at a matinee: I studied his face with 
keen interest, and I knew that he was conscious 
of my presence. His face seemed paler and thin- 
ner than it used to be : the fold in his brow was 
deeper, and his features looked set and stern. For 
some time, he gazed steadily at the stage, or at the 
programme in his hand. As for me — I looked at 
him. To this day I know nothing of the players 
on the boards : the drama of my own life engrossed 
my faculties. I vowed to myself that he should 
look at me : I bent my will to the task, and either 
I succeeded or he himself desired the sight of me, 
for at last he raised his eyes, timidly, reluctantly, 
it seemed, and looked. 

Five minutes later, he was in my box, bowing 
over my hand, and accepting my invitation to call 
next day. 

We said nothing more that afternoon. He did 
not leave my box again, but stood silent and im- 
passive in the background, with folded arms, and 
eyes which saw — I knew it now — no face but mine. 
But it was plain that he was steadily repressing 
himself. He saw me to my carriage, and left me 
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almost without a word. But there was a rapt look 
in his face as he let his eyes rest on mine in the 
last farewell moment, which I could not fail to 
understand ; and I think my face — my eyes — spoke 
clearly too. We were not divided : we should not 
be divided any more : we had conquered Fate, and 
the time was ripe for Love ! 

I scarcely think that we had any need for words. 
I am sure none were spoken when he came, before 
he took me in his arms and pressed his lips to mine. 
Later on, we could speak : later, we had an infin- 
ity to say ; but then — just then — Love was enough. 

"Ah," he said, with a sigh, almost a gasp, of 
passionate emotion, " how I love you — how I have 
always loved you, Margaret !" 

These are the first of his words that I can re- 
member. 

"Always?" I said, with a faint accent of re- 
proach in my tone. 

" Always, my beloved, with the inner heart that 
was the best part of me. Always, with my soul. 
I thought you far out of my reach — far beyond 
me, as you are and always will be — and I let my 
hand stretch out to lower things; but you have 
saved me, dear, you would not let me go." 
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" I could not let you go." 

" No, because you loved me, and you were too 
noble to disguise the truth. Our souls flew to each 
other — they would not be parted ; they belonged to 
one another, and shall belong, to all eternity. 
Ours is a perfect love." 

"Will you never be tired of me?" I murmured, 
knowing well the response, but hungering for the 
honey of sweet words. 

"Can one be tried of one's highest good?" he 
answered. And we were silent for a time, ab- 
sorbed in an ecstasy of happiness which I at least 
had never known before. Now and then he kissed 
my hand: my head rested on his shoulder; and 
my heart — my heart was at rest. 

Yes, absolutely at rest. I had no misgivings. 
There was only a faint little prick of conscience 
now and then, to tell me that I had won my happi- 
ness by treading another woman's heart beneath 
my feet. 

" Victor," I said at length, " what of Constance?" 

"Why speak of her? We separated — by mu- 
tual consent." 

"She did not mind?" 
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He uttered a short laugh : it was the first jar- 
ring, uncertain note. 

" She was not a girl who cared very much about 
love," he said, slightingly. "She was a trifle 
taken aback; but I think she had seen that we 
were not suited to one another, and she was quite 
content to give me my conge." 

"She gave it you?" 

" Yes, darling. She said that I did not love her 
and what could I say? I tried — for her sake — to 
lie ; but I did not do it successfully. And then 
she spoke of you; and I could not keep my se- 
cret " 

"You told her, Victor? I am afraid you — you 
must have given her some pain." 

"If I did, she successfully hid the fact. She 
was like an iceberg, Margaret. We said good-bye 
quite pleasantly and politely, each striving to hide 
the joy we felt in being rid of each other." 

I did not think that his laughter had quite a 
natural ring. But he smiled when I raised my 
head and looked steadily into his face. 

"You do not believe me?" he said quietly. 
" Sweet, you must not measure other women's na- 
tures by your own." 
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And then the music of his love-words began 
again; and my power of judging, my will, my 
conscience, sank submerged in the tide of emotions 
which his presence always aroused in me. 

It was done : I had what I desired ; and I be- 
lieved him absolutely when he told me that I need 
feel no remorse on Constance's account. 

" She did not know how to love," he said. " You 
have robbed her of nothing that she valued. I 
never gave her my soul — as I give it, love, to 
you. She cannot suffer: her nature is not deep 
like yours : she has neither intellect nor passion, 
nor keen vitality, as you have. We have nothing 
to reproach ourselves with as far as Miss Prideaux 
is concerned." 

" Why did you ever ask her to be your wife?" I 
said, jealously. 

" It was a mistake — one of those mistakes that 
a man makes when his heart is empty and his 
ideal low. I had lost you for ever, as I thought ; 
and I knew that no other woman could be to me 
what you might have been. People told me I 
ought to marry — and I filled up the void as best 
I could. It was wrong, I know — but fortunately 
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no one was hurt; she gave me up without a 
pang." 

I wondered how that was possible, but said no 
more. The subject was not a pleasant one ; I was 
glad to put it away and be rid of it. The linger- 
ing pain of conscience was appeased. 

Victor did not wait long to ask an important 
question. " When will you marry me, Margaret?" 
he said. 

I answered that I did not know. Not yet — I did 
not want it to be yet. 

" Why should we wait?" he pleaded, with eager 
emphasis. " Think how long we have waited al- 
ready. How many years is it since I knew happi- 
ness? Can you refuse to give it me, even if you 
do not think it needful for yourself?" 

"Victor — dearest — we must wait a while." 

"Why? Only to satisfy conventional claims, 
and you are above and beyond convention, Marga- 
ret. You are too noble to sacrifice me for a whim !" 

" It is no whim," I said, seriously, " but we must 
not hasten matters unduly. You know, dear, that 
we shall have opposition : do not let us anger and 
wound our friends unnecessarily." 
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"You mean," he said, with a sudden flash of his 
dark eyes, " that your father and mother will op- 
pose our marriage?" 

" I am almost sure they will." 

" What can they have against me, except that 
foolish error of my youth?" 

I shook my head. " It is no use : they are preju- 
diced against you : old people do not always render 
reasons for what they think. Quite recently my 
mother warned me against you : she said that you 
were an infidel and a man of immoral life — what 
could I say? She will repeat it, and beg me to 
give you up." 

"And you will give me up, Margaret?" 

" Never !" 

" Not even if those things were true?" 

"You are yourself: I love you— nothing can 
change my love," I answered, giving him my hand. 

" Ah, thank Heaven !" cried Victor, with sudden 
vivacity, " I should have doubted you if you had 
said that your love depended on my worthiness, or 
anything of that sort. Now I know that you love 
me as I love you; and we can never change to one 
another — never while the world lasts and our hearts 
endure." 
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The declaration that we can " never change" has 
always seemed to me something of a challenge to 
Time and Fate. I shivered when I heard it, and 
yet I was conscious of a delicious sensation of ex- 
citement. The defiance of all that Fate might do 
was strangely delightful. Heaven itself was pow- 
erless to smite me, I thought, while I bad Victor's 
love. 

"Then," he proceeded, "you will marry me — 
how soon?" 

"In a year's time." 

" No sooner, Margaret?" 

" A year is not long. No one can say then that 
I have married too hurriedly after my husband's 
death. Besides, you should let a little time elapse 
after breaking your engagement with Constance." 

"I don't see it," he averred. "Throw these 
scruples to the wind, Margaret, my darling, and 
marry me at once. Why defer our happiness? 
Think what it will be to be always together !" 

I did think — but I did not yield. I was resolved 
to give no chance to my enemies of speaking ill 
of me. And besides— I had Victor's love: I 
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scarcely wanted more. We compromised matters 
at last: I promised that I would marry him in 
August — at the end of the season. Then we would 
go abroad together, and we should be happy ever 
after — like the prince and princess in a fairy tale. 

I think it is not good to be so sure of happiness. 
At best life is uncertain : it may at any time be 
overcast. Fate lies in wait for us, and has a dia- 
bolical ingenuity in inflicting the extremity of 
pain. I have never yet said to myself that it could 
do nothing more, but I have found it busy discov- 
ering new tortures, new refinements of malice, 
which wring the heart just when one imagined 
that it was hardened into indifference. I have a 
wholesome horror of defying Fate — perhaps we 
should rather say — of defying the guiding Hand 
of God. 



vn. 



"Such as you were, I took you for mine." 



VII. 

A sort of rainbow haze, a mist of glory, envel- 
oped the next few days. I hardly dare recall them 
too exactly. Better to leave them in their golden 
glow! a glimpse of happy worlds, not realised in- 
deed ! 

I wonder sometimes what it would be like to pre- 
serve the memory of so blissful a time, without 
any intervening cloud of remorse or regret ! There 
must be many a happy wife, who looks back to 
those first moments of her love with nothing but 
thankfulness and joy. How they must gild the 
future darkness of the years ! It must be happi- 
ness in itself to be able to say with a clear con- 
science and an open front, " I have loved and»I have 
lived." 

For myself — in those first few days and weeks, 
I was perfectly satisfied with my lot. "It was 
worth all the darkness of my life before to have 
this brightness now," I did not scruple to say to 



1 
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Victor. " Now I know that life is worth living : 
now I have touched its height. I am glad that I 
have lived." 

Once he tried a vague remonstrance — but only 
once. 

" You live at high pressure, Margaret," he said. 
"You are too intense — you feel everything too 
deeply. What if we were separated — if anything 
came between you and me?" 

"I should die," I answered him, and the pas- 
sionate earnestness of my look and voice silenced 
him effectually. 

Yes ; I was sure that if he left me I should die. 
Without him — without love — life was not worth 
living. I could conceive myself lying straight and 
still, hopeless and lifeless, unable to raise my head, 
if once my love had died — but I could not imagine 
myself going on with my life, eating, drinking, 
speaking, sleeping, like any ordinary woman, 
when this new hope and joy of mine were gone. 

"Never give me up," I turned to him to say, 
" or I shall die before your eyes. You had better 
run a knife into my heart than play me false." 

"You are tragic," he said lightly, but he came 
and kissed me as if to make up for the lightness 
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of his tone. And holding me by the hands he 
said, more seriously, "You frighten me a little 
now and then when you speak in that way. These 
violent delights have violent ends. I almost wish 
that you would not love me quite so much, Mar- 
garet. It would be more for your happiness to 
feel less deeply." 

"I do not believe that," I answered. "To feel 
deeply is to enjoy as well as to suffer. I can do 
both." 

"I believe you can," he said, with some sadness 
in his tone. "Perhaps there are compensa- 
tions " 

He stopped and said no more, and I wondered a 
little what he could mean. 

He came every day. We had hours of a happi- 
ness which seemed to me unalloyed — hours that I 
do not dare to call too often to remembrance. It 
is better to have no memories. Sadness gives less 
pain in the retrospect than joy. " Better to sit in 
the house of mourning than in the house of feast- 
ing," says the Wise Man; and he was right. 

I spent a few days at Ingoldsthorpe about Christ- 
mas-time, but I did not tell my father and mother 
11 
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that I thought of marrying again. I did not even 
speak to them of Victor. I knew that they would 
never pardon my infatuation for him, as they 
would call it; and I was minded to suffer as little 
as possible from their expostulations. I thought 
that I would write to them later on. I calmed my 
mother's fears for me by consenting to receive a 
former governess of mine — a Mrs. Durrant — as 
companion, and I came back to London soon after 
the New Year, to be greeted by Victor with that 
look of adoring affection — a look in which there 
was always a mixture of wonder as well as passion, 
of melancholy as well as tenderness — for which I 
sometimes thought that I would have given my 
very soul. 

He brought me a great bunch of sweet violets 
one day, and it was not until I had buried my face 
in them and inhaled their fragrant breath again 
and again that I had time to look at him and see 
that he was pale. 

"Victor, you are ill; what is it?" I said sud- 
denly. 

" No, I am not ill, dear. I did not mean to tell 
you, but your eyes are so quick." 

"It is because I love you. I can always tell 
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when something is amiss. You cannot hide any- 
thing from me." 

"Can I not?" 

" If you had a secret, should I not know by in- 
stinct that it was there?" 

" Perhaps you would," he said, sitting down be- 
side me, and taking my hand in his, but leaning 
back so that I could not easily see his face. " It 
is only — this time — that I am worried." 

"What is it, Victor?" 

"Will you forgive me for telling you?"" 

"I can forgive you anything." 

"Anything?" he said, wistfully. "Even if I 
were — much worse than you knew? you could for- 
give that?" 

"Oh, my love," I said to him, looking straight 
into his eyes, "why need you ask? If I cannot 
love you in your weakness as well as in your 
strength, my love must be poor indeed." 

" No other woman loves like you, " he murmured ; 
and drawing up my hands to his lips he kissed 
them again and again. 

"I like better to think," I said, "that every wo- 
man loves like me ; that I am only sharing that 
common lot which makes womanhood bearable — 
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that I have the right, as all women have, to help 
the man she loves when he wants help, to comfort 
him in suffering, and to forgive him when he has 
sinned." 

" It is a divine office," he said, almost below his 
breath. " But never before have I seen a woman 
who could take it upon her — which is only another 
way of saying that I have never seen another wo- 
man like you, my Margaret." 

I was silent : I had no words. How could I tell 
him of that love of mine, which took him simply 
as he was — faults, virtues, gifts, graces, sins, and 
crimes (if such there were), one and all — embrac- 
ing every characteristic in an almost motherly ten- 
derness, which nothing could affright, dismay? I 
knew by this time that he had weaknesses. I knew 
that there were sides of his past life which he did 
not wish me to see ; but then they did not disturb 
me. It seemed to me that I saw the man as he 
would be when he had reached his own ideal — and 
mine ; that I saw the angel in him rising above 
the brute that lives in all of us ; that I saw him — 
reverently be it spoken — as God sees, Who knows 
what He designed our souls to be. But this I say 
as an after-thought ; for in those days, although I 
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dreamt of the good in him and in myself, I did not 
think of God. To this day I am certain that I 
knew him as no other did, the worst of him and 
the best of him; and that when we meet again 
"before High God," some time in the far develop- 
ment of that eternal life to which we are bound, I 
shall see the reality of that ideal in which I be- 
lieved, I shall see the face I loved radiant with 
that beauty of goodness which was but a possibil- 
ity here. 

u You give me courage," he said at last, but I 
saw that he spoke with some difficulty, and that 
the colour rose in his face. " Margaret, the Pil- 
kingtons are in London — with Miss Prideaux." 

" Yes," I said wonderingly, " but what have they 
to do with us?" 

"I am going to take the bull by the horns," he 
said in almost a desperate tone ; " I am going to 
tell you what otherwise you might not hear. They 
are saying that it was a surprise to her — a shock 
— to find that you and I were — engaged. You 
know that it is no secret now — I have never made 
a secret of it : that shows that I was not afraid of 
anything they could say, does it not?" 
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Ah, but he was afraid. I realised suddenly that 
he was afraid, and I too felt a sudden thrill of 
terror. 

" What could they say?" I asked. 

" They say," he answered very slowly, and with 
his eyes turned away from mine, "that she had 
not broken the engagement." 

"But, Victor — you said — she had?" 

" I thought so," he replied; and his eyes shifted 
uneasily from one part of the room to the other. 

"You were not sure?" 

"I thought she understood," he answered help- 
lessly. "I believe she did. Indeed, Margaret, I 
thought it was all broken off. It seems that she 
—they " 

" They want to hold you to your engagement to 
her?" 

" It seems so. I was a fool, an idiot, not to be 
certain that she understood me. You will never 
forgive me, Margaret." 

I drew myself away from him, and was silent, 
watching his face for a minute or two: it was 
darkly flushed and he would not look at me. 

" I do not quite understand," I said at last. " Do 
you want to go back to Constance?" 
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" No ; a thousand times no !" 

" Do you want to be free of me?" 

" My darling !" 

But I would not be moved by the reproach of 
his voice. 

" I must know what you want me to do," I said, 
"what you yourself are wanting." 

"Only your forgiveness," he said, "for the stu- 
pidity with which I have managed this matter. 
I have made people talk, and they will drag your 
name as well as mine through the mire." 

"If that is all, I do not see that we need be 
afraid." 

He looked at me enquiringly. 

"It has been a mistake," I said. "You would 
not willingly have done Miss Prideaux such a 
wrong : if she did not understand you, or did not 
wish to break off the engagement, she should have 
made herself clear. Yes, dear Victor, you were 
very foolish — I did not think you would have put 
me in this awkward position ; but I know you did 
not mean it, and I am not going to vex myself 
about it." 

He looked inexpressibly relieved. "But, Mar- 
garet, can you forgive me? It is awkward for you 
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as well as for me — supposing the Pilkingtons say 
that I am bound to Constance still !" 

" But they cannot say anything so wicked and 
wrong. And I am here to prevent their saying it. 
You are bound to me : do you think I should ever 
let you go?" 

" I don't believe you would, you queen among 
women," he said, seizing my outstretched hands, 
and looking with renewed courage into my eyes. 
" You would save me from all my weaknesses, all 
my follies, if you could. You are invincible ! But 
teU me you forgive me before I go." 

"Take my forgiveness," I said smiling, and he 
took it — from my lips — before he rose to go. But 
at the last minute I detained him. 

" I want to thank you for telling me," I said. 

His face expressed surprise. 

" You might have kept me in ignorance : I might 
have heard the story later and not understood. 
Always tell me things yourself, dear, and then I 
shall never doubt." 

" I am not worth your trust, Margaret," he said, 
in a troubled voice. 

Then he bade me farewell, more gravely and lin- 
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geringly than usual, and I was left alone, to think 
over what he had said to me, and determine where 
to take my ground. 

I was annoyed at the Pilkingtons' behaviour. 
They had hitherto seemed to me quite well-bred 
people, not likely to offend against good taste. 
Constance Prideaux was a modern girl, a girl of 
our own day — too cool and matter-of-fact to pursue 
a man who had no love for her : I did not believe 
that Constance could be to blame. It must be 
Lady Pilkington who had set the ball rolling. She 
had probably never realised the fact that the en- 
gagement was really broken off : the matter had 
never been fully explained to her; and when she 
returned to London she had been taken by surprise. 
Her unguarded tongue had done the mischief, and 
probably Constance was as sorry for it as I or 
Victor could be — sorrier, most likely, because she 
had lost the game that I had won. 

Poor Victor ! How grieved and annoyed he had 
been ! How fearful of my anger ! — and I smiled a 
little at the thought. I was proud to consider my- 
self far too magnanimous to take offence at such a 
thing, even though the gossip which it involved 
was personally very disagreeable to myself. 
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I suddenly remembered that I had not asked 
him whether he had at last made it perfectly clear 
to Lady Pilkington and her husband that he was 
no longer engaged to their niece Constance. But 
there was no need to ask — surely he had done this 
already. I resolved that I would not reopen the 
subject when he came upon the morrow. I would 
show that I trusted him absolutely; and he would 
not be unworthy of 'the trust. 

I wished he could have stayed with me longer. 
It was a wet, cold afternoon, and I had no visitors. 
Twilight was gliding into night, and just as I 
moved across the floor to ring the bell for a lamp 
— they did not bring it usually until I rang — the 
door was thrown open, and my servant announced 
a visitor. 

"Miss Prideaux!" 

Was it possible? I stood startled for a moment, 
wondering if there had not been some mistake. 
But no, she came forward — Constance Prideaux, 
as I had known her of old : the same, yet with a 
difference — I saw it when the lamplight flashed 
upon her face. 

It was plain that she had been very ill. She 
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was exceedingly thin, and her complexion had lost 
the freshness which had been its distinguishing 
charm. It was the same with her hair and eyes, 
they had lost vividness — perhaps, I should rather 
say — that they had lost the glow of youth. She 
looked as old as I did myself — I grasped that fact 
with painful acuteness. Am I to confess that for 
a moment a wild throb of triumph, crossed my 
brain? I reproached myself for it a moment later : 
I said that it was Victor's fault, not mine — Victor 
who had once said that I made her look "so 
young." 

I went forward and shook hands with her, but 
was immediately aware of something very rigid 
in the fingers that I was allowed to touch. This 
was not a visit of friendship — of so much I could 
be sure. I did her so much courtesy as was possi- 
ble under the circumstances. I asked her to loosen 
her wraps, to draw near the fire, to drink some 
tea, to sit in a comfortable chair. She assented in 
an absent-minded mechanical kind of way ; but I 
noticed that when the teacup was handed to her 
she set it down on a little table on her left, and did 
not attempt to raise it to her lips. Presently she 
drew off her gloves, and I could then see distinctly 
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that her long white hands were trembling. I felt 
very sorry for her, but also I felt helpless. What 
could I do? Why had she come? Her very si- 
lence was inexplicable. At first she replied only 
in monosyllables to the few perfunctory remarks 
that I addressed to her. 

After a few minutes passed in this way, she 
stirred and lifted her head, as trying to collect 
herself, and speak to some purpose. I waited, and 
she broke the pause in a firm, rather hard, set kind 
of tone. 

" You must be very much surprised to see me 
here to-night, Lady Bellarmine." 

"Oh no, why should I be?" I said, trying to 
speak lightly. " You were kind enough to come 
very often when I was at Eresby." 

"Yes; but things are different now," she said. 

I felt a movement of impatience. Was this 
raw girl about to upbraid me for taking away 
her lover? I had a fierce desire to tell her that 
Victor was mine — mine long before he knew of 
her existence, mine by every law of fitness and 
habit and affection — mine before God if not be- 
fore man. But I restrained myself and answered 
soberly. 
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"I suppose things are different," I said, "but if 
you like to come, I shall always be pleased to see 
you." 

u It is not a question of liking," she said, with a 
touch of her old brusquerie, "I came because I 
wanted to know the truth." 

" Yes? I will tell you anything I can, anything 
you ask me." 

The extreme calmness of my manner seemed to 
annoy her. She pulled savagely at the long tan 
glove which she held in her hand, and spoke with 
more hostility of meaning that I had as yet per- 
ceived. 

" One would think it was nothing to you, and 
yet it must have been — you must have set your 
heart upon it, to get your way so soon ! I knew 
from the moment I first saw you that you would 
try your power against mine !" 

" Miss Prideaux " 

" Oh, it is no use to look offended," s b e said 
doggedly. " I have come here for one purpose 
and I mean to say my say. I know it' s Un \ 

— unconventional, and rather rude* T'r« 

» x x n sorry for 
that, but I can't help it. My aunt tirmv T 

, . ,. ^qks 1 am 

lying down m my own room. I sto l e out 
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house and came here in a cab, because I felt that I 
must see you before I went home again." 

I was sorry for her. I knew that a breach of 
the proprieties, such as was involved in her action, 
was a terrible crime in her eyes. My heart soft- 
ened a little. I had risen to my feet, but I sat 
down once more and allowed her to have her say. 

Her next words took me by surprise. They 
were very clearly spoken. 

" Lady Bellarmine, I think you are going to be 
married to Mr. Dayrolles." 

"You have not been misinformed," I said. 

"And yet — you know — that he is engaged to 
me? That is what I came to ask." 

" I knew that he was engaged to you. I heard 
of the breaking of that engagement some time be- 
fore I gave him my promise." 

"Then you heard an untruth. That engage- 
ment was not broken off : it exists still — in words." 

"Miss Prideaux, I think it is a pity that we 
should discuss this matter." 

" It is a pity there should be anything to dis- 
cuss," she said, with a hard little laugh, " but truth 
is better than falsehood, and I want you to know 
it. Victor has left me — I am well aware of that 
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— but he never formally broke off his engagement. 
He left me — that was all — he left me without a 
word of explanation." 

I kept silence: it was the only thing that I 
could do. 

" Don't you believe me?" she asked, with sudden 
passion. 

" I think that there is some mistake. I know 
that he — he — considered the engagement formally 
broken." 

"He told you so, Lady Bellarmine?" 

" I do not think that you have any right to ques- 
tion me as to what Mr. Dayrolles has said," I an- 
swered, rather hotly. But I was hot with anger, 
and I did not know how to reply. 

"Perhaps I have not. And I did not come here 
to ask what he had said. That was stupid of me, 
because it gives you an innings," said Miss Pri- 
deaux with perfect composure. The phrase 
sounded odd when dropped from her haggard lips. 
" I only came here to know definitely whether you 
were engaged to him ; and to ask you to give him 
—this." 

She deliberately removed a ring from her left 
hand and laid it on the tea-table beside me. I saw 
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the flash of diamonds : I remembered the sparkling 
little circlet as her engagement ring. My anger 
rose against the girl — and against Victor too. 

" I shall do no such thing. Give him back his 
gifts yourself, if you wish to give them. The en- 
gagement between you was broken, I have always 
understood, by mutual consent : it was your part 
to have sent back his ring long before to-day." 

" Yes ; if the engagement had really been ended ! 
Do you suppose I should have kept his ring if I 
had known that he meant everything to be at an 
end between us? I saw him in November — we 
quarrelled, so much I will say ; but we never said 
good-bye. He came to England — and did not 
write : that was all. We came to London three 
days ago; I insisted on coming, that I might 
know why he did not write ; and your marriage 
is the one thing we have heard talked about." 

" Have you seen — him?" 

"Seen him? No!" I could have struck the 
girl for the scorn in her tone. "Why should I 
want to see him? He is mean: he is a liar and 
a coward: I never wish to set eyes on him 
again." 

" You shall not speak to me of Victor Dayrolles 
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in that manner," I said sharply. "I will not 
listen." 

She looked at me for a moment or two, with a 
keen examining gaze. 

"You care for him?" she said. 
My heart swelled : I could answer neither yes 
nor no. 

"I see you do," she went on. "I did once. I 
thought, when I put my things on to come here, 
that I might perhaps warn you against him ; but 
I see that it would be of no use." 

"Not at all. I know him well enough." 
" You are not influenced by what I told you?" 
" No !" 

" You know that he has told lies to both of us?" 
" It is not for me to hear you say so." 
"Well," said Constance slowly, "I'm sorry. I 
always liked you, as perhaps you may remember. 
I thought you then — from the first moment — one 
of the most beautiful women I had ever seen. I 
think so still : you are improved : you are lovelier 
and younger than ever. Victor had always very 
good taste. And I certainly should not satisfy 
him now." 

She looked absolutely gaunt and angular as she 

1/6 
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rose from her chair. I rose too, hoping that this 
embarrassing interview had come to an end ; but 
it seemed that she had still something to say. 

"Give him the ring from me," she said, "and 
tell him that the engagement is at an end now, 
and that I hope he will be truer to you than he has 
been to me." 

" I shall not insult him by any such message," I 
replied. ^ 

"I will leave it to you to put it in the right 
way," she said with the ghost of a smile. "You 
will do the right thing : you always do. I have 
admired that in you more than anything else, 
Lady Bellarmine. As Victor used to say — you 
have such tact." 

We stood facing each other, and a sudden silence 
fell between us. 

"Tell me," I said at last, laying my hand on 
her arm, "you did not love him? You did not 
care?" 

Her face went a shade paler, but her eyes met 
mine inflexibly. "Of course," she said, "I did 
not care." 

I drew my hand away, feeling something like a 
chill. What was that denial worth? Every line 
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of her face, every expression of her suffering eyes, 
betrayed, in spite of herself, that she did care. 

" I don't suppose I should have come if I had 
cared for him," she said, facing me with an inex- 
orable smile on her pale lips. . " I came — partly 
because I wanted to know the exact truth — partly 
because I wanted to give you a warning. You 
know what was said of that woman in one of 
Shakespeare's plays : 'She has deceived her father, 
and will thee'? Victor Dayrolles has deceived 
me; and he may deceive you too." 

"The woman you speak of," I said, "has been 
the synonym for purity and constancy ever- since 
the play was written ; so there your analogy fails. 
And even if it were true that he deceived me " 

"Well," she said, waiting for me to finish my 
sentence, "well! what then?" 

"Even then," I said, "I should not love him 
less." 

She looked at me as if I were a new species of 
creature which repelled and dismayed her. I saw 
her visibly shrink away. 

" Ah !" she said at length, in a subdued under- 
tone, " I am not made like that. You were always 
so different from me." 
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And then she turned and left me, without offer- 
ing her hand; and I stood alone, burning with 
speechless anger, and also with a curious kind of 
shame. " I might at least have asked her to for- 
give me," I said; and then I asked myself what I 
had done to be forgiven. 



VIII. 

u And I went on my way, unafraid 
Alike of God's sun or His shade." 



VIII. 

I never said one word to Victor of the scene be- 
tween myself and Constance Prideaux. Whether 
he knew of it, I was not able to determine. The 
ring I made into a neat little parcel, and sent to 
his lodgings. He must have known from whence 
it came. But as regards that previous engage- 
ment, he kept thenceforward absolute silence. 

I heard that Miss Prideaux had gone back to 
her father the Dean, and that the Pilkingtons, still 
breathing vengeance against Victor and me, had 
returned to their manorial abode. Kind friends 
were eager to inform me of these facts ; and I have 
no doubt that Victor knew them too ; but the sub- 
ject was not broached between us. It would have 
hurt him, and I shrank inexpressibly from inflict- 
ing pain on one I loved. 

For there was no doubt about my love for him. 
The very slur thrown by Constance on his honour 
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made me love him more passionately than before. 
She might abandon him: she might desert him 
because he failed to come up to her standard of 
right and truth; but I never would. His very- 
weakness appealed to me. I knew now why he 
was sometimes melancholy, sombre, depressed: I 
knew that he had lamented the lapse that he had 
made, that the sense of failure weighed him down. 
He told me so sometimes, without giving a name to 
the special action that oppressed him. And I 
listened — I believed ; and I loved him more than 
ever. 

Still I was not without a sense of loss. The 
first brightness and joy of my faith in him were 
gone. My idol had come down from its pedestal. 
The quality of my love was somewhat changed. 

It was stronger, but it was fiercer and more self- 
ish than it had been. " No one shall divide us," I 
said to myself. " He is mine, in life and in death. 
If I see in him some failing, some defect that men 
call sin, how should that affect my love? I have 
taken him just as he is, for better or for worse. 

" With his flowers to praise and his weeds to blame 
And neither — or both — to love! 11 
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That is the whole secret of love : something far 
removed from praise and blame : something that 
takes in the whole being of the man and loves it 
as God loves, or as a mother loves a child. Noth- 
ing — nothing can break that tie. 

Thus vehemently I argued with myself, and in 
my estimate of love I think that I was right. For 
I still call it folly and weakness to say that because 
you know a man's baser side, you therefore love 
him less; but in all right ways of loving, this 
knowledge should lead love to a higher level ; and 
you may come even to wish to renounce that love, 
because you fain would see him save his soul, and 
he cannot save it while he clings to you. But not 
half of this did I then acknowledge to myself. 

And in spite of the strength of my love, a shadow 
had fallen between Victor and me. He must have 
known that I had heard the whole story as Con- 
stance told it. I thought so, because of his atti- 
tude towards me — a certain shrinking from my 
eye, a certain humiliation in his look. More than 
once, kneeling beside me with his head upon my 
shoulder, he broke out into vague self-accusation, 
calling himself unworthy to approach me, and 
begging for my forgiveness. I forgave him — we 
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did not say why, and each knew what the other 
meant. And for a time, we were again satisfied 
and happy, but that spoken forgiveness of mine 
did not dissipate the sense of wrong. 

I would not confess it then, even to myself, as 
I have already said, but deep in my heart I was 
conscious that both Victor and I had treated Con- 
stance with deliberate cruelty and unfairness. We 
had been treacherous: we had injured her, and 
drawn our own happiness from her wrong. And 
there is nothing like deliberate wrong-doing for 
poisoning the springs of life. 

No doubt we did not feel it very much at first. 
But as the gay spring-time drew on, and London 
filled, and we were busier than the busy, I was 
conscious all along of some unusual, unexpected 
weight, some strange and subtle heaviness of heart. 
I did not like to think that I had bought my own 
bliss at the cost of another woman's life. Con- 
stance lay dying in her quiet South-country home ; 
and people who knew the story looked at me 
askance, and whispered that she was dying of a 
broken heart. I did not believe it : Constance had 
no heart to break. She had been delicate ever since 
her illness in the summer, and she had caught cold 
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when she insisted on coming over to England in 
the dead of winter, in order " to see why Victor 
did not write." Pneumonia had followed (as I 
afterwards ascertained, close upon her visit to me 
in the cold January twilight), and had left weak- 
ness from which it was not possible that she should 
rally. A broken heart, forsooth! Say a weak 
chest and a great deal of imprudence ! I would 
not take the responsibility of these things upon 
myself. 

And yet, every now and then, something awoke 
in me and said that this girl's death would lie at 
Victor's door and mine. 

I had an extremely gay season. I cast off all 
pretence at mourning and went everywhere. I 
was present at every ball and dinner-party, every 
fashionable flower-show and water picnic and race- 
meeting to which I could devise an excuse for 
going. A newly-made friend of mine and her 
husband, Sir Gerard and Lady Delmar, took me 
everywhere with them, and I did not want for 
hosts of invitations on my own account. I went 
to Ascot and Henley and Goodwood : I was invited 
to the Court balls and to Marlborough House gar- 
den parties, and I was bidden to higher and more 
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fastidiously-seiected gatherings than these, where 
some of the " best" people made me cordially wel- 
come. My doings were chronicled in the papers : 
my dresses were works of art that were described 
at length in women's journals. I was rich, fairly 
young, said to be handsome, and "interesting" 
because of the hint of " a story" which was begin- 
ning to attach itself to my name (poor Constance's 
friends could not be silent) ; and the world of Lon- 
don put on its brightest aspect towards me, and 
laid itself at my feet. 

Victor was proud of me. Not so much proud of 
the vulgar glare of fashion and popular success in 
which I lived, but because of that finer touch of 
glimmering poetic reputation which had also fallen 
to my share. My verses were read and quoted and 
almost clamoured for : I was asked to collect them 
in a volume, and a very eminent firm of publishers 
professed themselves ready to issue them to the 
world. Victor had the delicacy of taste to prefer 
fame of this kind to any amount of social suprem- 
acy. He valued me more for what I thought and 
wrote, I was charmed to see, than because I was 
intimate with princesses, or wore the loveliest 
gown in Mayfair. 
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I, myself, perhaps set a higher value on the 
slighter pleasures and triumphs of life than Victor 
did. I had seen so little of this side of the world ! 
I had hungered so intensely for the joy of living, 
for all that the world alone could give. I think 
sometimes, in looking back, that the story of the 
Great Temptation is repeated in every life that man 
or woman lives. To each of us is shown the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of .them, and to 
each heart it is whispered — " All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me." 

Six brilliant, beautiful, smiling months of sum- 
mer — summer of the heart it seemed to me, if the 
outer world did meanwhile suffer from easterly 
wind, cold, tempest and hurricane. And towards 
the end of that time Victor began to press me to 
make our engagement public, and arrange for our 
marriage. All through the spring, we had re- 
frained from announcing it, but it was pretty well 
known and talked of, nevertheless. As yet, how- 
ever, not a breath of it had reached my father's 
and my mother's ears. I avoided the ordeal of 
telling them as long as possible. Then one of us 
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— I hardly know whether it was Victor or myself 
— suggested a new and easier way out of the diffi- 
culty. 

" Suppose we do not announce it. Let us simply 
get married, and tell every one afterwards. It is 
much the simpler way." 

" It would be much easier for one thing," I said. 
"We should escape the dressing, the fuss, the 
presents — everything that is vulgar and unsuitable 
to our love." 

"And the service in church?" he said, a little 
doubtfully. " You would cut that out too?" 

"Most certainly," I answered. "A civil mar- 
riage is all that we require. We will go to a 
Registrar." 

Victor drew a long breath : " What a sensible 
woman you are, Margaret. I was a little afraid 
you were going to drag me through a fashionable 
wedding. And as for those church ceremonies — 
mere mummery, is it not?" 

In spite of my avowed unbelief, I always dis- 
liked a speech of this kind, and I winced, even 
while I tried to answer lightly. 

" I don't very well see how we could pretend that 
we wanted the Church's blessing upon our mar- 
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riage, when we neither bow to its allegiance nor 
follow its precepts. And if we have one virtue, 
Victor, it is that of being true — true to our con- 
victions — to the highest that is in us " 

I thought that I spoke the truth. 

" But will not your friends be shocked?" he said, 
after a little pause. " I think, Margaret, it might 
after all be unwise. It will look a little disrepu- 
table, and the world may talk. We will give up 
the fuss and feathers, but we had better go to 
church." 

I argued against it, but his sense of propriety, 
of the conventionalities of life, had grown stronger 
than mine, and he persuaded me at last to consent 
to the religious rite. " I don't believe your father 
and mother would ever receive you again, if you 
were content with only a civil marriage," he 
warned me; and this argument made me yield, 
although with a contemptuous dislike which 
matched his airy scorn. 

I was very busy for the last few days of July. 
There were a good many engagements which could 
not be ignored, and I had dressmakers and trades- 
people to see. I had denied myself one day to all 
visitors, and was therefore a trifle annoyed when 
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my maid brought a card to my boudoir, and said 
that the gentleman begged to be allowed to see me 
for three minutes only. He was a clergyman, she 
said, and she had never seen him before. I 
glanced at the name : it was known to me as that 
of a great English preacher : a man belonging to 
some Evangelistic community of which I had 
often heard. I wondered idly why he should come 
to me, and decided that he probably wished to 
bring some charitable case under my notice. I 
was always ready to give liberally and largely: 
all that I avoided was the sight of misery, the 
needless knowledge of painful poverty and crime, 
and I had no love for the toiling, starving masses, 
for they were to me but as the beasts which per- 
ish. I saw no hope for them in this world, and told 
myself that I knew nothing of the next. So I 
shrugged my shoulders a little over the Reverend 
Francis Clermont's card, and wished that I might 
send down a subscription and get rid of him. 

But at the same time, I remembered that the 
Reverend Francis Clermont was a man of consid- 
erable mark, whose presence I had often heard 
sighed for in other women's drawing-rooms. He 
had several claims to consideration — family connec- 
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tions, wealth and learning, besides that great per- 
sonal holiness which always excited a wonderful 
fascination over me whenever I encountered it — 
and it would be as well, I thought, to conciliate 
his good opinion now, when I was about to take a 
step which would probably excite great indignation 
in my mother's circle. I glanced at myself in the 
glass, fastened a flower into my dress, and went 
downstairs with a slow and lingering step, not 
knowing quite what made me feel afraid. I re- 
member that I passed a long mirror on my way to 
the drawing-room, and paused a little to survey 
myself — a tall and slender figure, all in white, with 
a scarlet blossom half hidden by the laces at my 
throat — and I thought that I looked well. 

The priest was waiting for me, and turned as I 
came in. For a moment I hesitated in chill sur- 
prise. Where was it I had seen this man's fine, 
worn face before? 

Suddenly there flashed across my mind a vision 

of the little Norman church at Ingoldsthorpe, of a 

dim interior, where the candles over the altar and 

the swinging crimson lamps made the only spot 

of brightness ; where I heard from the pulpit the 

voice of a man who spoke in silver tones of sheep 
13 
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lost in the wilderness, and of the joy of souls who 
leave all for the love of God. 

So that was " Father Clermont !" I thought to 
myself that now I could understand the effect his 
words had had upon me in the earlier days of my 
widowed life at Ingoldsthorpe. 

Whether he remarked my momentary pause or 
not, I do not know. I recovered myself instantly 
and was quite prepared to listen when he began, 
without circumlocution of any kind — 

" I trust, Lady Bellarmine, that you will pardon 
this intrusion. I am the bearer of a message 
which I could not entrust to any other; and I 
am leaving England to-morrow, so that I should 
have found it impossible to come at any other 
time." 

" I am delighted," I said courteously, " that your 
engagements have permitted you to pay me a call. 
I believe you know my mother, Lady Ingolds- 
thorpe?" 

"I have that honour," he replied, still standing, 
although I had offered him a seat, " but I do not 
come from her. I come to you, Lady Bellarmine, 
almost immediately from a very solemn scene — 
from the death-bed of Constance Prideaux." 
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I shrank inwardly, but I preserved a steady out- 
ward front. 

" I am shocked to hear of her death : I did not 
know that she was so ill," I said with the softest 
possible concern of manner. I had learnt of late 
how easy it was to lie. 

I fancied that the priest's luminous eyes looked 
stern, but his face softened into strange compas- 
sion as he spoke, and his voice was gentle, though 
oppressively cold. 

" She spoke to me of you," he said. " She sent 
you a message, or rather two messages, one while 
she was fully conscious and able to weigh her 
words ; and one at the last moment of ail, when 
we do not know how far she was sensible or not. 
Possibly for all that, the last message is the more 
important of the two." 

I think that my face hardened. 

" Excuse me, Mr. Clermont, if I say at once that 
I would rather not hear the messages. They can 
but be painful, for Miss Prideaux laboured under 
the delusion that I had injured her ; and — you will 
forgive me for saying I attach no more importance 
to what is said upon a deathbed than to what is 
said in life and health." 
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"Nevertheless," he said gravely, "I must beg 
you to listen. I have a duty to perform : I made 
a promise to a woman who is dead, and I trust 
that you will not prevent me from fulfilling it be- 
cause of its painfulness." 

His manner was so persuasive, his tone so gen- 
tle, that I did not see how I could withstand him 
any longer. I smiled a little, half deprecatingly, 
half resignedly, and seated myself in a low chair, 
in which I leaned back and composed myself to 
listen. I knew that my very pose was a defiance : 
a studied negligence, almost amounting to con- 
tempt, was visible in my half -closed eyes, my 
averted head, my loosely drooping hands. I knew 
it and hated myself for it all the while ; but I was 
on my defence, and I said that all weapons were 
fair when one was fighting for one's life. For 
one's life : yes. It would be loss of all the love 
and happiness for which I craved, if once I said 
that Victor and I were wrong. 

Mr. Clermont looked steadily at me, and I felt 
the pain of his grave disapproval, although I would 
not lift my eyes. I kept the smile upon my lips — 
I felt as if it had been frozen there. 

" When Constance Prideaux knew that she was 
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dying," he said calmly and simply, "she sent for 
me, because I had been her mother's friend, not 
because of any great similarity of thought, except, 
of course, that oneness of thought which must 
characterise all persons who accept the Christian 
Faith. She bade me tell you that she was very 
glad to die, and that you need not be uneasy on 
her account. Then she took from a table beside 
her a little gold cross, which she said your mother 
had once given to her, and begged you to accept it 
and forgive her for anything she had said amiss 
when she last saw you. I have brought the cross 
with me to-day." 

He laid a little packet on the table at my side. 
As it happened it was the table on which Constance 
had once laid Victor's ring. I altered my position 
a little, resting my cheek on one hand, and looking 
unwillingly at the parcel which he had brought. I 
did not speak : hard as I think I looked, I could not 
trust my voice to be steady, nor the tears not to 
overflow my eyes. 

"And she said," he continued steadily, "that 
you must 'save Victor's soul.' Those were her 
words: I will not add to them nor take away: 
Hell her that she must save Victor's soul.' " 
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I felt a fierce stab of pain. I turned on him 
angrily, finding my voice at last. 

"Is that all?" I asked. 

"No," he answered, "that is not all. That is 
the first message. I have another still to give." 

"Surely that is enough," I said haughtily. 
" The ravings of a dying woman are of no inter- 
est to me." 

"I cannot break my promise," said Mr. Cler- 
mont in his quiet tones. "I must tell you the 
rest. You knew Constance: you knew that she 
was very simple in her ways of regarding things, 
very little given to speculation of any kind : the 
sort of girl whom people call sensible and matter- 
of-fact. Therefore it is the more remarkable that 
her last words are not quite intelligible to me or to 
any of the bystanders; they seem to point to a 
vision of the future such as, I believe, the dying 
sometimes see. She called me to her side, and 
made me bend my ear to her mouth. 'You must 
tell Margaret Bellarmine,' she said, 'that the hour 
of her greatest trial is yet to come. But she may 
save both herself and him.' . . . They were the 
last words I heard her speak." 

For a moment there was such a silence that the 
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clock's tick sounded portentous, and I felt as if I 
dared not move. Then I roused myself and sat 
up erect, a hot flush gathering in my face, and a 
thunder-cloud, as I felt, upon my brow. 

"Mr. Clermont," I said, "you are said to be a 
wise man, and I know that you are a kind one : 
will you tell me what good you think there can be 
in gathering up the utterly unmeaning words 
spoken by a delirious girl, and repeating them in 
quarters where they can but wound and annoy ?" 

"I am very sorry if you are annoyed, Lady 
Bellarmine," he replied, "but whether the words 
are* unmeaning or not it is not for me to judge. I 
think they may convey a warning which it would 
be well for you not to neglect." 

" An unsolicited warning is not often received 
with pleasure," I said, trying to smile. " I thank 
you for your kindness in bringing me this token 
of Miss Prideaux's remembrance: I will give it 
back to my mother, who will value it more than I 
shall do. Will you not sit down, Mr. Clermont? 
If you will permit me, I will ring for some 
tea." 

But he did not seem to heed my words. There 
was a look upon his face which haunted me long 
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afterwards. Profoundest pity, deep gravity, deep 
concern, and a gentleness which might have moved 
a heart of stone beamed on me from his deep-set 
eyes, as he arrested my movements with a gesture 
of his hand. 

"Lady Bellarmine," he said very earnestly, "I 
have heard you called a heartless woman, and I 
came here to-day prepared to hear you scoff at the 
message that I have given, and throw its warning 
from you with a sneer. You have done both, and 
yet I do not despair. Something tells me you are 
only beating down the promptings of a higher will, 
of a Divine Voice; that you would almost give the 
world to throw yourself upon your knees and pray 
— for your own soul and for the soul of those you 
love — to the Father who calls you back to Him. 
You are withheld by the illusions of this life, by 
the very love, perhaps, that you bear to another 
human being ; and yet you long — you long with all 
the strength of your nature — to lay yourself in the 
dust before God, and own yourself merely an err- 
ing, sinful soul. Why resist any longer? — but 
indeed the day is coming when you will not resist. 
God give you His'grace, my child, and lead you 
back to Him !" 
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He left the room abruptly, and I found, to my 
own disgust, that I was quivering from head to 
foot and that my eyes were wet with tears. 

They were tears of bitter anger, I told myself, 
not tears of pain. I took up the little white parcel, 
and tore it open, flinging the sealed paper from 
me with violence, as if it burnt my hands. There 
in my palm lay the cross — plain gold with Con- 
stance's initials and a date engraved upon one 
side. My mother had given it to her on her Con- 
firmation day. And now it had come back to me 
— to me who had injured her, had betrayed her 
trust, had helped to hurry her into an early grave. 

No ; it was not true ! it was not true ! I had 
done nothing amiss. The priest's words were a 
lie. I could not bear to think that I was the base 
thing he thought me — the heartless woman, as he 
had said, with no care for anything but her own 
success, her own enjoyment, her own most selfish 
love. That heartless woman was not I — not Mar- 
garet Bellarmine, with her tender refinement, her 
comprehension of the highest ideals, her never- 
failing sympathy — characteristics which had been 
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ascribed to me a hundred times, and in which I 
had learnt so surely to believe! What did this 
man — this priest — this superstitious follower of an 
out- worn Creed — know of me that he should rate 
me only as a sin-stricken, trembling soul, helpless 
beneath the curse and wrath of God? It was in- 
tolerable — it was insulting — it was untrue ! 

I swept the little gold cross into the drawer of 
an ebony cabinet, turned the key in the lock, and 
put the key into my purse, feeling as if I had 
locked away some guilty secret, which the world 
must never know. And with it perhaps I locked 
away for a time, the conscience on which Francis 
Clermont had laid an unerring hand. 



IX. 



"Oh, the never-ceasing conflict! Oh, the stress on heart 

and brain ! 
'Lord, deliver usfvom evil ! ' mournfully we cry again ; 
But the underbreath of passion is 'Deliver us from pain ! '" 



IX. 



Victor asked me, more than once, what ailed 
me during the next few days. I did not know. I 
seemed to have lost touch with him, I had lost 
touch with life. The world was Maya — illusion: 
it was not truth. 

I remember that this feeling possessed me 
most utterly on a day when I was driving with 
my friend, Lady Delmar. The day was peculiarly 
fine and beautiful : there was an almost cloudless 
sky, yet the heat was not oppressive, for a -gentle 
breeze was blowing, and a little rain the night be- 
fore seemed to have given back their greenness to 
the dusty trees. There had been some great fes- 
tivity in London, and the streets into which we 
had turned for a short drive before we entered the 
Park were bright with flags and garlands and 
mottoes in gaudy tints. Even the London crowd 
had lost its disheartened look, and turned smiling 
faces up to the decorated walls. The verdure of 
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the Park, the brilliant colours of the flowers, the 
gaiety and good-humor of the people, would have 
tended on an ordinary occasion to exhilarate me. 
I struggled in vain against almost terrible oppres- 
sion of spirit, an oppression which made this very 
cheerfulness of the outer world into the veriest 
nightmare horror that ever visited my soul in 
dreams. 

What was it? Something told me that the whole 
appearance of gaiety was delusive : a smiling mask 
to hide the real desolation of the world. It was a 
hackneyed thought enough ; but it had suddenly 
become real. I myself sat in a luxurious carriage, 
drawn by two fine horses : I held a parasol over 
my smiling face, and I was well aware that I was 
beautifully dressed, and that I myself was beauti- 
ful, and that my neighbours envied me. And I 
was merely "a centre of splendid misery, " con- 
scious that the highest joys of earth were unsatis- 
factory and easily lost, tired of the world I had 
longed for and utterly disbelieving in the next. I 
looked at the faces that smiled on me, I gazed at 
the motley crowd — girls in smart raiment, chatter- 
ing with their admirers : men, strong and cheerful 
and self-complacent : women, comfortable and dis- 
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creet — and along with them the darker fringe of 
humanity, with sullen eyes and battered faces, , 
starving bodies and earth-bound souls — and I won- 
dered whether among them any man could say 
with truth that he was happy, or any woman that • 
she was content. Those who smiled were probably 
the weariest and the most miserable : the poor and 
shabby folk who did not care to veil their misery 
were perhaps the nearest happiness. The whole 
thing was a masquerade, and I could hardly rid 
myself of the thought that the men and women I 
saw were puppets without souls, and without value 
before God or man. To God ! — ah, if there were a 
God, I thought, He would make this life worth 
living even to me ; but without Him, there is chaos, 
the human race is but a colony of noxious insects ; 
and hate is better than love. No Right, no Wrong, 
nothing but a little human convention as to social 
duties — and, oh, would that but for one moment I 
could but get back a little faith in the Divine 
Fatherhood, and cry with the poet — 

" God' 8 in His Heaven: 
All's right with the world ! " 

Half unconsciously my thoughts shaped them- 
selves into some sort of inarticulate prayer for help 
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and guidance ; but I could not have answered the 
question if I had been asked to whom I prayed. It 
seemed to me then that I did not know ; but these 
voiceless cries of ours sometimes go further than a 
•whole bookful of repeated prayers. 

"Why did you look so serious to-day?" Victor 
asked me that evening. We had met at an " At 
Home," and were sitting in the conservatory when 
he asked the question. 

"I don't know — really. I suppose I felt 
bored." 

He looked at me imploringly, then his eye fell, 
and he took up my fan as if to hide some embar- 
rassment. 

" You heard — " he said, and then stopped short. 

"Yes, I heard," I answered almost coldly. I 
knew that he was alluding to the death of Con- 
stance Prideaux. " She was always very careless 
about her health." 

"You don't think," he answered, under his 
breath, "that it was — as Lady Pilkington de- 
clares " 

" My dear Victor, what a very odd question to 
ask me !" 

"I beg your pardon, dearest. You have accus- 
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tomed me to be so frank that there seems nothing 
I cannot discusu with you. " 

" Let us draw the line at Constance Prideaux," 
I said, in the iciest of tones. " I would rather not 
speak of her." 

There must have been more coldness, more con- 
demnation in my tone and manner than I knew ; 
for Victor, trusting to the semi-darkness and seclu- 
sion, suddenly bent his head and kissed my un- 
gloved hand with a little cry which went to my 
very heart. 

"Oh, Margaret," he said, "if you leave off lov- 
ing me, what shall I do?" 

" I shall never leave off loving you," I said softly, 
"as long as we both shall live." And God knows 
that I spoke the truth. 

He drew a deep sigh at last, and lifted his head. 
"You are so dear, so sweet," he said, "that some- 
times I feel as if I should lose you. You are like 
a white rose to-night, Margaret, in that white 
dress of yours: are you sure that you love me? I 
feel as if some day you would glide away from me 
— give me up — and I should see you no more." 

" I think my love is one of the things that are 
U 
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eternal," I said, laying my hand in his. "I am 
quite sure that you need not be afraid." 

"Margaret," he said, evidently much moved, 
and clasping my hand closely in his own, " let me 
tell you something — let me confess to you all — all 
that you do not know, and see whether you can 
love me still. God knows I don't want to marry 
you with a lie upon my lips." 

I hushed him into silence. I thought I knew 
what he wished to tell. Anything more I did not 
want to hear. 

We had arranged for a quiet, semi-private wed- 
ding at a small church in Bloomsbury, where we 
thought that we were certain to escape attention. 
It was to take place on the 2d of August, and we 
were to go abroad at once, to Brittany first, and 
afterwards to the Italian Apennines and wherever 
the fancy took us. The announcement of the mar- 
riage was not to be made to my mother and father 
until I had left England. I was sorry for this, 
but I could not bear the thought of the objections 
that would be raised, and the opposition with 
which we should meet. Rather than meet that 
storm I would write only, and trust to time to 
soften their dislike. 
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The little coldness that had arisen between Vic- 
tor and myself was succeeded by a more than usu- 
ally ardent warmth of love, or at least of the ex- 
pression of that love. It seemed as if at that time 
he could scarcely bear me out of his sight. He 
sank almost to the depth of despair when he found 
that I was obliged to go to Eresby for a few days, 

in order to settle some business affairs connected 

* 

with the estate. " I suppoise I could not come to 
the old inn at the same time, so as to be near you," 
he suggested. 

" Better not," I answered, " it is too near the Pil- 
kingtons' and they might write to my mother. If 
Ingoldsthorpe were not in the very heart of the 
country, my people would have heard before; and 
even now it might come to their ears." 

" And then there would be trouble, I know. But, 
my darling, do not stay long. I cannot do with- 
out you." 

"I shall certainly not stay longer than I can 
help," I answered him. " I have no taste now for 
loneliness — a bad sign, is it not? I do not know 
how I shall get through the long evenings at 
Eresby: you cannot think how I dread them." 

"Take Mrs. Durrant with you." 
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" Indeed I shall not. Life will be dull when I 
am by myself, but with Mrs. Durrant it will be 
insupportable. Her conscientious efforts to amuse 
me would reduce me to distraction. No; I shall 
read the old-fashioned books in the library, and I 
shall write to you: that will be amusement 
enough." 

I said that I dreaded the evenings; I did not 
add that I dreaded the whole visit inexpressibly. 
The cause of the dread was not one that I could 
analyse. I can see now that it was not merely 
because I had grown unused to solitude ; but be- 
cause I was afraid to stop and think of myself or 
of the direction in which life was leading me. 
A presentiment of evil — or of some great change 
that I had cause to dread, hung over me: I 
tried to think that it was only the change to mar- 
ried life, but it seemed to me as if something 
more were impending. Perhaps it was simply 
a consciousness that I could not always live at 
high tension, as I had been living during the last 
few months. And I think that Victor shared my 
fears. 

"You will come back to me as you go?" he said 
almost at the last moment. " You will not change 
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while you are away? Margaret, you will not 
change?" 

"Never," I answered boldly. "I think I have 
more need to ask the question !" 

He flushed a little. He was standing at the 
railway-carriage window, and before we parted 
our lips met once in a passionate farewell kiss. 
We scarcely cared whether anyone saw us or not. 
Our marriage day was so near that we could afford 
to be laughed at. And we were parting, as we 
said to ourselves, "for the last time." 

I found Eresby pleasanter at first than I had 
anticipated. The house was cool and fragrant: 
the gardens and woods were full of lovely green 
shades, soft grass and old-fashioned flowers. My 
business with the agent occupied me for a great 
part of the mornings, but in the evenings I used to 
wander out into the air, and was calmed and com- 
forted by its soft breath upon my forehead. After 
two days of it I felt like another creature. And 
with physical ease and refreshment came a sense 
of disgust for the glare and clamour of London 
life : its brazen greed for the good things of the 
world seemed hateful to me : I felt myself begrimed 
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by its polluting touch. As I walked about the 
green by-ways of the wood, there came to me some 
sense of what life ought to be — of the cleanness 
and fairness and sweetness with which it might 
be lived ; of the miriness of the ways in which I 
had been treading. I resolved that after my mar- 
riage things should be different. I would avoid 
the senseless crushes, the doubtful amusements, 
the inane frivolity, in which I had lately wasted 
my time. I would return to the life of Nature, to 
the life where books and flowers and simple inno- 
cent pleasures should be enough for me. Here 
heart and soul and brain had room to grow ; they 
were dwarfed in the crushing presence of that ever- 
renewed pageantry of worldly life, where the aim 
and end of every man and woman was to be first 
and foremost in the race. All that was cared for 
was success. Success of many kinds : social, polit- 
ical, artistic; but still success. It was a horrible 
life. 

Such was the influence of the green solitudes of 
Eresby. I wondered why I had been afraid to 
come. Surely it was good to yearn after a sweeter, 
nobler life. And Victor would help me in the 
quest for good : he was ready to be led upwards — 
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ready to be influenced; and in many ways — in a 
wider appreciation of right issues and large 
methods than I had — for instance — he would help 
me to what was really best in life. Even if his 
past had not been spotless, he had but weakness to 
repent : and I was sure that he was more open than 
myself to the higher influences of life. 

Thus I thought as I loitered one evening along 
the mossy paths between the slopes of bracken, 
dotted with beautiful forest trees, where bird and 
squirrel and other woodland creatures frisked and 
frolicked, little troubled by my passing, and the 
wild flowers flung their sweets abroad with reck- 
less profusion of loveliness. Between the trees, 
golden shafts of light melted into a still more golden 
haze ; the coo of the wood pigeons fell softly upon 
my ear. I came rather suddenly upon a pretty 
little thatched cottage, standing near a gate that 
led into the high-road ; and I remembered that it 
was occupied by a game-keeper, not in my employ, 
but in that of Sir James Pilkington. I had some- 
times visited his wife, who was a kindly, pleasant 
woman, rather delicate in health ; and I had once 
or twice seen their eldest daughter, a very pretty 
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girl, of unusually refined appearance, who did fine 
needlework for ladies in the neighbourhood. I 
thought that I might as well turn in at the porch, 
and spend a few minutes' time and thought on the 
Bennells. 

A small child opened the door to me, and told 
me that her mother had gone "to the village." 
" Mary's in," she said, eying me wistfully. 

"I will come in and see Mary," I said, think- 
ing of some embroidery that I wanted to have 
mended and rearranged ; and I walked straight in 
to the quaint, pretty little kitchen, which I had so 
often admired, intending to ask Mary to do my 
work. 

But Mary lay on a settle, close to a great fire, 
although the evening was so warm : a white, ema- 
ciated, sullen-eyed Mary whom at first I scarcely 
recognised. She stared at me silently, refusing to 
answer any of my questions— kindly meant as they 
were — and at last covered her face with a shawl, 
turned it away from me entirely, and ignored my 
presence. I was shocked by her appearance : her 
beauty was wrecked, and it seemed to me that 
there was the stamp of Evil upon her face, as well 
as the dread signs of approaching Death. 
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"Mary's always like that now," said the child 
to me, as I passed out of the little porch again. 

I had made but a few steps along the road, when 
I saw Mrs. Bennell hurrying towards me. Her 
honest face was flushed: her eyes were full of 
trouble. I saw that in the last few months she 
had aged as many years. Full of sympathy for 
her, and wishing to know what ailed her daugh- 
ter, I waited until she came up to me. 

"Oh, my lady," she said, "I am so sorry I was 
out." 

She was quite breathless from her exertions, 
and I spoke in order to give her time to recover 
herself. 

" I meant to ask Mary to do some needlework 
for me, Mrs. Bennell," I said, "but I see she is too 
unwell to do anything of the kind. I am very 
sorry that she looks so ill. Has the doctor seen 
her?" 

" Oh, yes, my lady" — with an involuntary sob — 
"but he says he can't do anything for her now. 
She's just starved herself to death — that's what it 
is, and now she can't eat if she would." 

" Starved herself !" 

"Yes, my lady, from remorse and distress of 
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mind, and pining after the man that's deserted 
her. Many's the time he said he would marry 
her ; but he was too fine a gentleman for that. And 
she's broke her heart for him; that's all." 

I paused : I did not quite know what to say, ex- 
cept that I was " very sorry," which seemed a thing 
too banal to be said. 

" I'm sure I beg your pardon for mentioning the 
matter, my lady," said Mrs. Bennell, misinterpret- 
ing my silence; " but it's been a sore trouble to us, 
and my master says he'll have the man's life, if he 
can get hold of him. Such a pretty girl as she 
was, and so good and steady before he tempted 
her ! But there, as I tell Bennell, he needn't rave 
and fume about punishing the gentleman, because 
it isn't likely we shall ever see him in these parts 
again, seeing as how he behaved so bad to poor 
Miss Constance too, up at the Manor House " 

" Miss Constance ! What — what do you mean?" 

" You've been away nearly a year, my lady, so 
I suppose you haven't heard the gossip of these 
parts. And I'm sure I beg your pardon, for of 
course poor Miss Constance was a friend of yours 
and the gentleman too, maybe — still poor folks 
have their feelings as well as rich " 
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" Tell me at once : tell me clearly and plainly," 
I interrupted, " what you mean." 

"My lady," said the woman, "it was the gen- 
tleman that was engaged to Miss Constance once 
upon a time — and killed her with his falseness, 
they say, into the bargain — Mr. Dayrolles." 

I do not want to write much about that time. I 
do not want even to recall too vividly what I 
thought and felt. This discovery was to me an 
overwhelming blow. So Victor had been false to 
his love for me, as well as to his plighted troth to 
Constance. The details that Mrs. Bennell poured 
into my ear left me not the slightest room for 
doubt. 

I dragged myself back to Eresby, and for the 
next three days I neither ate nor slept. I lay on 
my bed in a darkened room, and what happened 
around me I do not know. Business was at a 
standstill : my letters — letters even from him ! — ac- 
cumulated one above another, on a table at my 
side. A telegram from him roused me at last. 

" Are you ill? Why do you not write? Shall I 
come?" 

I telegraphed one word to him : " Come." Then 
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I rose, ate and drank, dressed myself and came 
out into the drawing-room, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I said that I had had a nervous headache. 
I sat and waited for his coming: I thought of 
nothing else. He came at last, in the dusk of the 
evening, anxious, nervous, troubled, with a look 
of positive fear upon his face. 

"Margaret," he said, springing to me, as soon 
as we were alone, " my sweet, you* are ill ! You 
are white as death — what is it? Tell me — tell me 
at once " 

He stopped short. I had refused to let him take 
my hand. I saw him bite his lips, and look at me 
in mute pallor and consternation. 

" You broke your engagement to Constance for 
my sake," I said in a low, incisive voice, "but it 
seems that it was not the only tie you had to 
break. I will release you from any bond of 
mine " 

" What on earth do you mean, Margaret? You 
know that I love no one but you. And on Wed- 
nesday next you will have the right to command 
me for life — and death." 

"I waive my right," I said; "I will leave you 
free to marry — Mary Bennell." 
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Then he knew. 

Yet all the while I loved the man, and when he 
pleaded with me even to tears, for my forgiveness, 
my heart went out to him and pleaded on his side. 
And for a time I had a revulsion of feeling, and 
the old desire for my own happiness awoke within 
me, and urged me to ignore the sufferings of an- 
other and make Victor mine for evermore. As he 
himself declared, with passionate emphasis, to give 
him up would not benefit anybody. He had never 
loved the ignorant village girl with whom he had 
trifled merely to pass the time : that she should set 
up the farce of dying for his sake was ridiculous ! 
Why should I be guided by a feeling of jealousy 
which I ought to rise above? 

He had taken me for a woman with brains : a 
woman who should understand a man's tempta- 
tions and not be hard upon them. Was I going 
to prove myself weak, like other women? Was I 
going to fail him in the supreme hour of his life? 
It was mine to make or mar him : if I threw him 
back on his old associates — on Mary Bennell, for 
instance, and others like her — he would be lost for 
evermore. 
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I listened and my will was very weak. 

When he left me, I had promised to reconsider 
the matter, and to think whether or not I could 
forgive. He kissed my hand, and went with a 
reproachful "Margaret!" upon his lips. But I 
think he knew that he had all but gained the day. 

Indeed, if my pride had not been up in arms, I 
should have yielded to his lightest word. When 
he was gone, the old fierce flame broke out again, 
the old insistent desire that he should be mine. 
Why should I give him up because he had amused 
himself with making love to Mary Bennell? Had 
I not forgiven his broken word to Constance and 
the way in which he had deceived me about her? 
Why should I now draw the line? What did it 
matter whether he had done right or wrong? Was 
there any right or wrong to do? Why not choose 
happiness, since ethics and religion were but 
empty names? Why tie oneself down to the dic- 
tates of a morality, which was not divine, but 
merely the result of centuries of organised self- 
seeking? Why should I sacrifice a life-long joy 
for the sake of a scruple about an imaginary 
virtue? 

I could love him, as I had said, whether he did 
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right or wrong. Yes — but — the thought came to 
me suddenly — renunciation sometimes proves the 
highest kind of love. 

It was a thought that I tried to drive away. I 
hated the very sound of the word. Renunciation 
was an evil thing: self-sacrifice (as I had been 
taught of late) positively immoral. Fulfil your 
nature: take your pleasure: cultivate every side 
of your being, for there is no such thing as sin, 
and flesh as well as spirit requires delicate indul- 
gence: you are incomplete if you do not experi- 
ence all that life has to offer — this was the creed 
which I had recognised. And now, face to face 
with the great decision of my life, why should I 
hesitate to act on my principles, and secure for 
myself the love, the joy, the satisfaction for which 
my whole nature craved, and had craved ever since 
my womanhood, in vain? 

As I sat that evening in the little lonely room, 
with the breeze soughing in the branches of the 
trees outside like the voiee of a soul in pain, I 
hesitated. And before me, as in a vision, I seemed 
to see unrolled the path of life which Victor and I 
would tread together, if I became his wife, know- 
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ing what I knew, and deliberately preferring the 
path of pleasure to that of sacrifice. 

It might be in some ways a very pleasant path. 
All the joys that I had wished for might still be 
mine. I was convinced that Victor loved me : no 
doubt of his love ever crossed my mind. I believed 
that I had the power to keep him true to me. We 
could enjoy ourselves in every way : we were rich, 
young, strong : with similar tastes and habits our 
natures fitted each other, we had once said, as a 
glove fits the hand. We were meant for each 
other. We should love each other, I believed, to 
the end of time. 

But was love all? 

If now I married him, I must bid farewell to all 
my dreams of the ideal, my aspirations after a 
higher life. We could not look into each other's 
eyes and speak of things like these. They would 
be simple mockery of the truth. I had seen this 
a little when Constance died, but even her death 
had not torn the veil from my eyes as it was torn 
now. I had imagined that we could ignore the 
past, and go on to better things. But the poison 
of that evil, selfish, sensuous past, I now perceived, 
would spread through all one's being, paralysing 
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the springs of action at their source. Evil could, 
unfortunately, not be localised. If it were chosen 
as the supreme good, it must remain supreme. 
And I saw that if I married Victor Dayrolles, 
there was little chance of our being able to raise 
and help each other ; for neither of us could think 
or speak a word of high endeavour without seeming 
to reproach the other. And what would come of 
this but either endless divergence and endless pain, 
or a sure lowering of all that was loftiest in us (if 
indeed anything lofty still remained), a steady 
worsening of the things in us that were good, and 
a life-long inclination towards untruth and selfish- 
ness and cruelty? 

There were many considerations which would 
have occurred to me, which would have helped me, 
by making it impossible for me to doubt between 
right and wrong, had I argued the matter on Chris- 
tian lines. But Christianity, as a motive power, 
had no influence on me. I did think of it, I re- 
member, and reflected that if I yielded to my lower 
nature, m} r desire for ease and love and joy, I could 
never — never return to the ancient faith. I was 
not conscious that I wanted to return ; and yet I 

said to mvself with wistful longing: "If I were 
15 
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one of a community that believes in purity, in 
self-sacrifice ; if I could bring myself to look upon 
the face of a crucified Christ ; if I could own that 
the spiritual is higher and greater than the ma- 
terial life, and that we can find the completion of 
our being in the love of God — then I should have 
no difficulty, no doubt. Then I would go gladly 
into life halt or maimed, instead of trying to work 
out a theory of earthly perfection for myself ; know- 
ing that it is better to be blind and halt and maimed 
than to burn for ever with unfulfilled desire for the 
goodness and the truth that I had put away — to be 
consumed for ever by the terrible knowledge that 
never in this life or the next shall I see the Face of 
God." 

"But," again I said to myself, "I am no Chris- 
tian, and I cannot guide my life upon those 
lines." 

No; the battle had to be fought out between 
Right and Wrong, between my belief in what was 
noble and in what was low and base, between my 
desire for goodness and my craving for an earthly 
joy. And — incredible as it seems to me now that 
I should still have had sufficient spiritual force left 
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to make choice of the higher path on such very- 
feeble grounds as I possessed — I did choose it that 
night. Almost it seemed to me as if some Unseen 
Power took me and turned me into the right way 
against my will. Indeed, why should I doubt it? 
For do I not believe that my life and all our lives 
are subject to the Will of God? 

I believe also that if I had come to a wrong de- 
cision that night I should have given myself irre- 
trievably (as far as we can judge) to what was 
basest and lowest in my nature, and gone on sink- 
ing, sinking to the very depths of Hell. The pow- 
ers of Good and Evil fought hard for my soul; 
and not for my soul only, but for that of the man 
whom I loved, and to whose love, 1 decided in that 
hour, I had no claim. 

There came back to me unbidden a memory of 
the message which Constance had sent me from 
her dying bed. " Tell Margaret Bellarmine that 
her greatest trial is yet to come. But she may yet 
save both herself and him." . . . And again: 
"Tell her that it lies with her to save Victor's 
soul." What made her say such words as these? 

"0, my love, my love," I said to myself, with 
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tears that came as a flood, and a tempest of sobs 
that shook me as the wild wind shook the trees, 
" if I could but do it — if I could but die : if I could 
but give my soul for thee !" 

I forgot that One had died. . . . 



X. 



" Most blessed, who deepliest feel 

The awe and the torment, and search 
Through tears for the Hand that can heal 
And cleanse from the terrible smirch. n 



X. 



I was in London once more. I had left a letter 
for Victor : I would not see him again. I was not 
strong enough, I felt, to withstand his pleading. 
I came back to the bright little house looking out 
upon the park, and gave orders to the servants 
that no visitors were to be admitted. It was all I 
could do. I sent Mrs. Durrant away. I did not 
write to Lady Delmar, who had known of my pro- 
jected marriage. Victor might tell her what he 
pleased. My maid and my lawyer were simply 
informed that the marriage was postponed. 

Victor wrote to me three times, but after read- 
ing the first of his letters and answering it very 
briefly, I sent back the others unread. Then he 
ceased to trouble me ; and as soon as the strain of 
conflict was relaxed, I fell into a depth of despon- 
dency and despair from which I knew not how to 
arise. 

The thing that troubled me quite as much as the 
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downfall of all my hopes was a profound convic- 
tion of my declension from the ideals of bygone 
years. I remembered the days of old : the sincerity 
of my strivings after goodness : the mode in which 
my life was regulated by my aspirations; and I 
found that I had fallen away from all that I had 
conceived as admirable. I looked at my life : what 
had it been even when I considered that I was 
trying to perfect myself as a human being? I had 
laid it down as a principle that I must gain my 
own ends, must have, at all costs, the best of every- 
thing that the world had to give; and for my love 
I would have gone through fire and water — I say 
" for my love" advisedly, for I distinguish between 
this love of mine and my affection for Victor him- 
self. A woman is too often in love with love to 
know whether she cares very truly for the man 
who is the object of her thoughts. I loved the 
love that he gave me, and would have died to se- 
cure it. Now I hoped to prove that I loved Victor 
too — by giving up that love. 

But just then I had little room for such distinc- 
tions. I was oppressed by a sense of evil that had 
grown almost intolerable. I thought of the slight 
affection I had shown my husband, of the careless- 
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ness with which I had treated my parents, of my 
injustice and treachery towards Constance, of the 
frivolity and heartlessness of my London life. " I 
have heard you called a heartless woman," Father 
Clermont had said. Yes, I had been a woman 
without a heart, without a conscience, without a 
soul — a hateful creature, mean, selfish, loveless, 
dishonourable, one whom in theory I myself should 
have unmercifully condemned. I had first grown 
careless of the minor moralities of life, of truth 
and kindliness and generosity, and had thence 
passed on to the weightier matters of the law, fail- 
ing equally in that. The death of Constance Pri- 
deaux was a terrible weight upon my mind. • I 
traced it to my desire of stealing her lover away 
from her ; and I knew that her death lay at my 
door as truly as if I had stabbed her with a 
knife. 

What hope was there for me? What is done, 
is done : the black, bad record remains : nothing 
can take it away. And what strength had I to 
wrestle against the growth of cruelty, and hard- 
ness, and treacherous self -pleasing, which threat- 
ened to kill the tenderer shoots of conscience and 
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desire of good? I was bereft of all that made life 
worth living. I had lost my self-respect — my be- 
lief in myself ! And I had put away from me the 
desire of my eyes, the light of my very life. Once 
I took down a bottle of morphia from my shelves, 
and looked at it curiously — wondering if I had the 
courage to end my sorrows and my life together. 
Then I thought of my mother and put it back 
again. I could not — in my new tenderness of 
thought for others — inflict that grief upon her. 
And besides — how did I know that sorrow ceased 
with physical life? It would be hard to go wan- 
dering, in hopeless grief — with the worm that can 
never die eating out one's heart — to all eternity. 

I roused myself from a stupor of pain one Sun- 
day evening, and heard the bells ringing for Even- 
song. I thought to myself that I would go to 
church for once, and see whether after all these 
years the Christian faith had any message for me. 
"It's not a very original thing to do," I said to 
myself with a bitter gibe, as I put on my bonnet 
and cloak, " and I shall no doubt come back disap- 
pointed and sorry I went; but I will try. I will 
take the nearest church at hand — I know nothing 
about it : I will go by chance. If there is a God, 
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He will perhaps take care that I go to the right 
place and hear the right man." 

I said it almost with a sneer. But — Thou sav- 
est all, Thou lover of souls — 

The preacher was Father Clermont. 

He began, quietly enough, by a disquisition on 
the religions of the world. He showed how much 
of good there was in each, how each contained the 
kernel of some great religious truth. Other creeds, 
besides that of Christianity, had taught a high 
morality. There was nothing very new in the 
moral precepts of Our Lord. But there was one 
point in which Christianity differed from all other 
known religions. It was the one faith that taught 
deliverance from sin. 

"No nation," he said, "has ever denied the ex- 
istence of a sense of sin. The ancients groaned 
under it as we do. They complained, as we do, 
that they saw an ideal which they could not real- 
ise. But with them there was no hope for the 
sinner. He had done evil, and he must abide by 
it. There was no getting rid of the sin, until he 
had in some way atoned for it. And often, as he 
knew, as we knew, my brothers and sisters, there 
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was no way of atoning for it. Perhaps one whom 
we have injured is dead. Perhaps we see before 
us day by day the consequences of some bygone 
evil act of ours. It seems as if evil were alive, 
and could not be killed. We see its awful vital- 
ity in ourselves. The unconquered faults of early 
years grown to be the unconquerable defects of 
your character : the unchecked habit, turned to a 
dominant vice : the little wrong-doing, swollen by 
years into a life of sin — how are these things to be 
got rid of? Are we to resign ourselves to evil and 
say that sin must run its course like disease? 
There are some who tell us even that sin is nothing 
but physical misfortune or defect and that we are 
bound for ever by the chains that our forefathers' 
folly or our own perversity have forged for us. So, 
indeed, said the sages of old; but Christ has 
brought a new Light, a new Force into the world 
that lies, as it has ever lain, in sin and wickedness 
before His feet. 

" Do you understand that Christ came to deliver 
us from sin? Not necessarily from punishment; 
but from the power of sin. You shrink away from 
Him because you are a sinner? He came on earth 
because you have sinned. It is the evil in your 
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nature that gives you a claim on Him. It is just 
because you are miserably weak, oppressed by sin, 
struggling to get free, falling back into worse and 
worse evil, day after day and year after year, that 
Jesus calls to you, O dearly loved and suffering 
brother, and this is what He says, 'I will give you 
strength : I will give you the power to conquer : I 
will help you to rise from your sin and cast it 
away from you and forget it : I will destroy your 
evil lives by my love, and I will be to you, what 
you could never be to yourself, a power of purity, 
strength, grace, comfort, and everlasting growth 
towards good. Come unto me, therefore,' Jesus 
says, 'come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden ; and I will give you rest. ' " 

I do not know that there was anything new in 
the preacher's words — anything that I had not 
heard a thousand times perhaps before. But for 
the first time they appealed to me. It was the 
power to fight against evil that I wanted ; for evil 
was stronger than I. My will was not sufficient 
to hold me back : at the very moment when I en- 
tered the church, I had been debating within my- 
self whether after all I should not write a letter to 
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Victor and call him back. And in doing it I knew 
that I should be throwing the reins upon the horses' 
necks. I should be surrendering all that I really- 
held most dear. I had surrendered once, but I 
longed — longed, as it had seemed to me, all in vain 
— to surrender never more 

But now there was something else. There was 
a Live Force in the world upon my side. I had not 
to fight alone, if it were true that somewhere", be- 
hind the thunder and the cloud, there was a Humali 
Face, a Human Voice 

" Saying ' Oh heart I made, a heart beats here. ' w 

If I could but reach up my hands through the 
darkness and feel that a hand met mine ! If only 
by searching I could find out God ! 

I think I breathed one or two words that I had 
not uttered for many years as I sat that night in 
the hot, crowded church, with the tears pouring 
unheeded down my cheeks behind my veil. " God 
help me !" I do not fancy that I said more than 
this. But I know He heard. 

I did not try to speak to Father Clermont, nor 
did I seek out any of my old friends who would 
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have done their best to teach and comfort me. I 
felt unequal to explanations. I went away next 
morning to a quiet little fishing village, almost 
unknown to the world at large, on the East coast, 
and left no address behind. The necessity to be 
alone, to go into the Wilderness and wrestle with 
the Enemy, had come upon me, as I think it comes 
at times upon all earnest souls. I wanted to face 
my sorrow, and find out for myself whether there 
was a basis for hope of deliverance from the toils 
in which I was involved. 

Seaford — I do not give its right name, for I do 
not want any careless eye that may light upon 
these papers to read of the village where I lived 
for six silent weeks — Seaford is not a beautiful 
place. It consists of a row of cottages and two or 
three larger buildings on a sandy beach, below 
which lies a stretch of somewhat uninteresting 
pasture-land. It is nearly bare of trees, and the 
long reach of sea and shore is only broken by a 
few rocks and boulders about a mile from the vil- 
lage. It was on these rocks that I used to sit for 
hours at a time, sometimes reading, sometimes 
writing, sometimes merely looking out to sea and 
hearing the waves break at my feet upon the 
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sand. The sea-gulls came so close that they al- 
most touched me in their flight. It seemed to me 
at such times as if the best thing in life were to 
be still, and let God speak to me if He would. 
Oh, that I knew where I might find Him! Oh, 
for the wings of a dove that I might flee away 
and be at rest ! 

My stock of books was not large. I had brought 
two or three volumes of poetry with me — Brown- 
ing and Christina Rossetti were amongst those on 
which my hand had fallen, and two or three novels 
of the lighter kind. These, however, I never 
touched. I found, after some days' residence at 
Seaford, that absolutely the only books that I could 
read were the four Gospels and the Imitation of 
Christ. Why I cared for them I hardly knew. I 
told myself that — in the technical sense at least — I 
did not "believe," but when I read those books 
I often had to lay them aside because my eyes were 
blinded with my tears. My heart was rent when 
I read those lovely words of peace and hope, those 
exquisitely pathetic stories told to the listening 
Jewish crowd. Then came the awful tragedy of 
the Garden, the Agony, the Cross ! It seemed to 
me as if I had never read of these things before — 



I 
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they were all new, and utterly overwhelming to 
my soul. 

Little by little there rose before me the image of 
that .Life and Death which has transformed the 
world. Little by little — and how I cannot say — I 
learned to see the Vision of a Face, crowned with 
thorns, yet radiant with everlasting love. I heard 
the voice that called me to follow in the steps of 
His most blessed feet. I felt upon my soul, upon 
my life, the touch of. that nail-pierced Hand. Can 
I write of these things even here? Can I say to 
the world how the light dawned, slowly and softly 
as the sun rising at morn, until my whole being 
was suffused and transfixed with the beauty of its 
splendour? These are things which one can never 
tell: they lie for ever between the soul and God — 
the secret of the saints, the mystical hidden life 
which none but He can know. 

The time came when I thought it better to return 

to my house in London. The season of loneliness 

and seclusion had come naturally to an end. I 

wanted other help now: I wanted counsel and 

sympathy. And it seemed to me also that all was 

not yet ended between Victor Dayrolles and me. 
16 
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He had never accepted his dismissal ; I knew that 
I was liable in London to meet him at any time, 
and have to listen to his arguments and his per- 
suasions. I felt as if I were strong enough now 
to force him to understand the significance of what 
I had said and done. 

It was my first task to seek out Mr. Clermont, 
and tell him my story. I was half afraid of him 
— afraid of his stern sense of rectitude, of his high 
ideal of right — and I think I went almost because 
I was afraid. From a child I had been taught 
never to flinch before a danger, and conquer fear : 
I think that for many years to feel that I feared to 
do a thing was the strongest possible reason with 
me for doing it. And therefore I went to Mr. 
Clermont, and told him all. 

I had no reason to be afraid. He could not have 
been more gentle. And some of the words he said 
to me I never shall forget. 

"Do you not see," he said among other things, 
"how God would not let you go? All these years 
He has been calling you, seeking you, trying every 
means to Wing you back to Him. Even when 
you thought that you disbelieved in His very ex- 
istence, the everlasting Arms were round you still. 
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You were called years ago : you were one of the 
elect of God; and in spite of your sins, in spite of 
your deliberate choice of evil at one period of your 
life, He has never let you go. 

" You were right in saying, as you did just now, 
that if you had resolved to marry Mr. Dayrolles, 
notwithstanding your knowledge of his life and 
character, you would have chosen the lower path. 
I am inclined to think that the final choice was 
then offered to you ; and, though we may not limit 
the mercy of God, that the wrong decision on your 
part would have had very terrible consequences for 
your soul. And for his soul, too, the soul of the 
man to whom you gave your heart, my child. You 
must not forget that it was for your sake that — in 
more than one way — he sinned ; and that he might 
possibly have been able to resist a terrible tempta- 
tion, have recovered his moral strength and saved, 
at any rate, as far as we can judge, the life of a 
woman whose heart he had first won and then 
flung cruelly away, if only you — you — had been 
pure in heart, loyal, faithful, true. God only 
knows how far you are responsible ; but that you 
are partly responsible I have no doubt. And yet 
our most Blessed Lord has drawn you back to Him 
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as by a miracle of grace ! Surely — surely He has 
something for you to do !" 

"I am not worthy to do anything for Him," I 
said. My face was hidden in my hands, and the 
tears were falling fast. But the priest's answer 
was given in a very gentle tone. 

"It is by giving us His work to do that He 
shows us we are forgiven. Do not fear that He 
will punish you by making you stand idle : even 
those that came into the vineyard at the eleventh 
hour had their appointed task. And there is even 
a holy and spiritual ambition to be near God, and 
to work for Him, which we may rightly cultivate. 
It is sometimes from the greatest sinners that great 
-saints are made. St. Paul had persecuted the 
Christian Church: Mary Magdalene had been the 
woman that was a sinner : the great St. Augustine 
had led an evil life in the days of his youth. Such 
are the men and women that the Church bids us 
to remember, if we have fallen into any great and 
grievous sin." 

I looked up, inspired by a sudden thought. " If 
only," I said, " I might do something to help — him 
— Victor, whom Constance told me to save !" 

" That may not be your work," said Father Cler- 
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mont quietly, " and I hardly think it is. You had 
better avoid all occasions of meeting him, for a 
time: you cannot pray 'Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, ' and then walk into it for the sake of a possi- 
ble good to his soul." 

I acknowledged that this was the truth. 

"But you can pray for him. 'More things are 
wrought by prayer than the world dreams of.' 
And you can believe this one thing — that God 
loves him more than you do, and would gladly do 
all and more than all that you desire." 

And one early autumnal morning, I knelt with 
others in the church, where a flood of misty sun- 
light mingled with the glow of the altar lights and 
the voices of priest and choristers, and the low 
tones of the organ made music in my ears and in 
my weary soul — 

" Lift up your hearts: 
We lift them up unto the Lord. " 

And the old burden of sin and failure and regret 
was rolled away. 

It was later in the year, but while the glow and 
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glory of that first Communion still lingered about 
my soul, that I was put to the test. 

My friend, Lady Delmar, had returned home, 
and had manifested considerable impatience and 
curiosity when she found that the engagement be- 
tween myself and Victor had come to an end. She 
called on me, and after beating about the bush a 
little while, came rather suddenly to the point. 

"And what is all this that I hear, Margaret? 
The world is beginning to talk, and I want to 
know the the truth. Is there nothing between you 
and Mr. Dayrolles?" 

I thought the question impertinent, but perhaps 
she had a right to ask. She had been very kind 
to me, in the days when I lived in the world. 

"Nothing now," I answered. 

"Oh, a quarrel? But you will make it up, I 
suppose? Don't be foolish, Margaret: you know 
he worships the ground you tread on ; and if there 
was any silly little affaire down in the country, 
you need not be so over-particular." 

"I would rather not discuss it," I said, feeling 
wounded that Victor had, as I conjectured, taken 
her into his confidence. 

"It's true, then? You are implacable? You 
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will not forgive him? I always thought that it 
was your theory that a woman should forgive any- 
thing to the man she loved?" 

" I do forgive him — anything in which he hurt 
or offended me personally," I said, "but I will 
not marry him." 

" Then you have turned devote? So people have 
been saying, but I wouldn't believe it of you. 
And it is that delightfully eloquent man, Francis 
Clermont, who has done it ! If I were Victor, I 
would kill Father Clermont !" 

"No, it was not Father Clermont who did it," I 
said, smiling in spite of myself. 

"Who then?" 

" Adela, I can only say that it was — God." 

It cost me an effort to say so, although it was 
so true. We are cowards in the face of the world, 
even though our highest convictions may be at 
stake. 

She looked at me in silence for a moment, then 
gathered up her furs and laughed. 

" You are delightfully intense and tragic : I wish 
I knew how you bring yourself up to the point, 
Margaret. But it suits you: I never saw you 
looking better — a little thin and pale, perhaps, but 
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with just the touch of repose and serenity that 
your mother has, and in which you, my dear, have 
been somewhat wanting. You were always a little 
too impassioned for my taste; but now— I shall 
tell Victor that you are perfection." 

"You see him?" I said. I could not resist the 
question. 

"Oh yes, I see him — nearly every day. He 
comes and pours out his soul about you. Why 
won't you be kind to him, Margaret?" 

" I would rather not speak about him, Adela." 

"Oh well," said Lady Delmar, in rather an of- 
fended tone, " if you won't, of course there is no 
good speaking. I must go. I have to meet my 
husband at five, and he is a tremendously punctual 
man. You'll come and see me, dear, won't you? 
You don't mean to go into seclusion for the rest of 
your life, do you ?" 

" Of course not" — and as I said it, I wished with 
all my heart that seclusion were possible. I wanted 
only to creep away into solitude and nurse my 
grief — a cowardly feeling, which I did my utmost 
to subdue. "When shall I come?" 

" To-morrow, dear, if you will — about five. Do 
you remember that pretty Miss Shuttleworth who 
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sings so delightfully? I expect her and Lady 
Goldstein " 

" I would rather come when you were alone." 

" Oh, nonsense ! You must come to-morrow and 
hear Winnie Shuttleworth sing. Don't be later 
than five." 

And not until she had gone did it occur to me 
that I ought perhaps to have said to her that I 
hoped she would not invite Mr. Dayrolles to meet 
me. I considered whether I should write her a 
note ; then, wrongly or rightly I do not know, I 
resolved to take my chance.' It was certain that I 
could not invariably be sure of avoiding Victor, 
unless he chose to avoid me; and perhaps it would 
be a good thing to make it plain that I was not 
afraid to see him. But possibly it would have been 
better for me to be a little more afraid. 

I went to Lady Delmar's a little later than the 
appointed hour, and found her drawing-room half 
full of people. At first, a hasty glance convinced 
me that Victor was not there. A few minutes 
later I found that I was mistaken. He had — pur- 
posely, I think — concealed himself from my sight 
by remaining in a curtained alcove which opened 
put of the drawing-room, and did not appear until 
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I was seated and hemmed in by Lady Delmar's 
friends. 

"Oh, here is your old friend, Mr. Dayrolles," 
said a lady beside me, somewhat maliciously. 

There was, of course, no help for it. We shook 
hands. He made some polite, casual remark about 
the weather, to which I replied in the same tone. 
But it seemed to me as if my heart would break. 

It was almost easy to think that I could give 
him up when I was kneeling in the dimly -lighted 
church, with Father Clermont's solemn tones fall- 
ing on my ear, with the head bent in adoration, 
and the heart attuned to Heaven and heavenly 
joys. But here it was more difficult. To speak 
to him as a stranger, to touch his hand coldly, to 
speak of trivial things, when my whole nature 
longed for a word, a glance even, of love: when I 
would have given the whole world for the touch 
of his lips upon mine, the touch merely of his hand 
in a mute caress ; when I kjiew that I might have 
them for the asking, and that I had of my own 
free will put them away from me for ever — ah, 
that was hard. 

And yet my will was firmly set: my resolve, 
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invincible. I had chosen my path, and I was de- 
termined to pursue it to the end. "If the pain 
kills me," I said to myself, " I will die; but I will 
not give way." And then I thought of Scupoli's 
words that I had read that morning : " No one loses 
in this battle but he who ceases to fight." I would 
not cease to fight. 

Some one at that moment asked Victor to sing. 
It was Lady Delmar's practice to have these little 
musical parties from time to time, and the request 
was not unusual; yet I discerned in it — perhaps 
from a glance exchanged by my hostess and her 
guest — a design to test my strength of purpose. 
Victor sat down at the piano, ran his fingers over 
the keys, and looked steadily at me. I felt his 
glance burning into the inmost recesses of my 
heart even while I did not seem to see. Then he 
began to sing. 

His voice had always had a great power over 
me, and he knew it. He chose a passionate love- 
song, which he had often sung to me before — an 
appeal to the pitying and ennobling love of a wo- 
man by a man who avows himself not worthy of 
her — and he sang it, as I felt, straight at me, and 
to nobody else. I had refused to hear him speak; 
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and he spoke therefore, in the most subtle and al- 
luring way, through the power of music and the 
sweetness of exquisite verse. To me, the moment 
was almost unbearable. 

There was but one resource. I had only one 
weapon, and it seemed to be thrudt into my hands. 
There was still a defence, a counter-charm. ' 

"Miserere mei> Domine." 

I do not think I even heard the last words of the 
song. " I acknowledge my faults: and my sin is 
ever before me" was the only expression of nay 
consciousness. I was fore-armed. 

It seemed natural enough at the time ; and yet I 
have thought since that it was a curious intrusion 
of tragedy under the commonplace surface of life. 
A drawing-room, full of gay flowers, sunshine, and 
brightness : a little assembly of fashionable people, 
with faces wreathed in smiles: a man, making 
sweetest music with instrument and voice, singing 
of love in words and tones that could not but be 
beautiful ; and in the midst of the melody and the 
brightness, a woman, like the others, dressed and 
jewelled and smiling, and — fighting in her very 
soul. 
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One never looks with the same eyes on society 
again, after an experience of this kind. There is 
always the possibility that some great struggle, 
some agonising despair, may be hidden beneath 
the smooth exterior, behind the smiling faces and 
the dulcet tones. The phantasmagoria of our 
earthly life serves but as a brightly-tinted veil to 
hide the realities of endeavour, disappointment, 
sin, despair, and death. If once the veil is lifted, 
we can never forget what it conceals. And then 
it is we feel our need of " the Hands that reach 
through darkness, moulding men." 

The song was over. I longed to get away. As 
soon as movement was possible, I rose and took 
my leave of Lady Delmar. At the door, Victor 
Dayrolles placed himself conspicuously in my 
way. 

"May I see you to your carriage?" he said. 

I bowed my head. He put me carefully into the 
little victoria ; and then, under pretence of arrang- 
ing the bear-skin about my knees, he forced a few 
words upon my ear. 

"You are killing me by inches," he said. "I 
must speak to you — I must see you again. Are 
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you so afraid of me that you cannot give me ten 
minutes?" 

I raised my head and looked at him unflinch- 
ingly. 

"No," I said, "I am not afraid. Come to-mor- 
row, if you like — at twelve." 



XI. 

"Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren!" 



XI. 



At noon next day he came. 

I did not want to see him in the bright little 
drawing-room, gay with flowers still, and radiant 
with autumnal sunshine, but grown of late so full 
of memories that it seemed like haunted ground. 
It was there that Constance had visited me : there 
Mr. Clermont had brought me her dying message: 
there — oh, how often and how lately — Victor had 
murmured his words of love into my ear. No, I 
could not see him in that room. 

And yet — what did it matter? The issues were 

too great, the opposing forces too powerful, for the 

scene of conflict to be of much importance. At 

first I thought of receiving him in the library, a 

gloomy apartment, little used, and devoted chiefly 

to business purposes; but the plan savoured of 

cowardice, and I made up my mind to await his 

coming, like that of any other visitor, in the room 

where I usually spent my time. 

At twelve o'clock, therefore, he was ushered into 
17 
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the drawing-room, and I shook hands with him as 
with a stranger — aud wished afterwards that I had 
not needed even to touch his hand. When I dared 
to look at him — for, in spite of myself, my eyes 
were misty and my mind confused — I saw that he 
was pale, agitated, almost breathless, like myself; 
and he did not gain any sort of composure until he 
began to speak, which was not all at once. In- 
deed he waited so long in silence, that I broke it 
first myself. 

"You wished to see me," I said, very gently. 
"There is not much to say — what there is we 
had better perhaps say at once and get over." 

" It is easy for you to say so," he answered, turn- 
ing his reproachful, miserable eyes on me. " You 
have been very harsh to me, but I suppose it is not 
difficult for women to be cruel. You do not mind 
how much I suffer." 

Ah, that was hard to bear. 

"I am not cruel or harsh," I said, "and I do 
mind. But sometimes one must suffer. Some- 
times it is impossible to do anything else." 

" Impossible to avoid making others suffer too, 
I suppose?" he asked with a strong ring of sar- 
casm in his voice. 
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I forgot for the moment how cold and distant I 
had meant to be. "Victor," I said, "oh, Victor, 
we have made others suffer for us before now : it 
is now — our turn." 

My voice broke, and my very failure seemed to 
give him words. He burst with eloquent, passion- 
ate words of love and longing and repentance : he 
avowed his own wrong-doing and said how bit- 
terly he had repented it: he reminded me that 
he had once offered to tell me the whole story, 
and I would not hear. He had been led away as 
men . (he said) were often led away, and he had 
suffered and repented and been made ashamed. 
What more did I want? What more could he 
say? He was far, far beneath me; but I had al- 
ways said that I understood him, that I loved 
him so well that I would forgive him anything — 
any sin, any crime, against God or man — yes, I 
had said so, and was his faith in me to be shat- 
tered now? If I had ever loved him, I must for- 
give : for I had vowed that my love should be for 
all eternity. 

"And so it shall," I said at last, putting my 
hand upon his arm one moment to stem the current 
of passionate, protesting words. He had thrown 
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himself down before me on his knees — it was nat- 
ural to him to be exuberant of gesture as of words, 
and his eyes were full of tears. The flash that 
came into them as I spoke urged me to hasten my 
conclusion. 

" Not as you think. Not with a love that will 
draw us any nearer together. With the love that 
separates, divides — a love that kills perhaps, but 
purifies. That is the love I will give you now, 
and in eternity. We stand apart because — because 
I love you too well to let you be untrue to your 
higher self." 

" You are my higher self," he said. 

"I am only a poor, weak woman," I answered, 
" and I can do nothing for you if you will not do 
it for yourself. But I will not let you do things 
that are wrong for my sake, if I can help it; I care 
for you too much for that." 

" Margaret," he said, " I do not understand. My 
love, let us leave these metaphysical definitions, 
and think of what is real and evident and compre- 
hensible — our love for one another. You love me, 
you say; and I — Margaret, I am not worthy to 
say it : but I do love you — I love you with all that 
is best and highest in me, with heart and mind 
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and soul. You won't believe it — but before God, 
it is true." 

"I will believe it," I said, "and believing it, I 
know you will have strength, if only for my skke, 
to say good-b3 T e." 

"For your sake? No, for your own sake, dear- 
est, I will not let you say good-bye. You have 
been decoyed into the old foolish superstitions, and 
your mind is darkened : you are not the intellec- 
tual woman I took you for, just now, dear, but you 
will come back " 

" Ah, never, never !" I cried, moved out of 'my- 
self by his assumption of this . future change. 
" Never, as long as the world lasts — never, unless 
I want to know the depths of the nethermost hell." 

"Why this excitement?" he said soothingly. 
He had risen and stood beside me, and now held 
out his hand as if to draw mine into his own. 
"There is nothing that stands between us now. 
Why should we not — I speak fairly and squarely, 
Margaret — why should we not be man and wife? 
You say that you love me, you say that you for- 
give me, what obstacle exists? Darling, if you 
would be my wife, I would devote myself to you, 
body and soul ; I would believe what you believe 
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— I could believe it if I tried — you should save me 
with yourself." 

" I would give my own soul to save yours if I 
could," I said, looking him for once full in the face ; 
" but — I will never be your wife." 

"Why not? Margaret!" 

It was the cry of a drowning man. Was it not 
right of me to hurry on and not to hear? 

"I will tell you why," I answered quickly and 
desperately, " and then you will understand — then 
you will not ask me any more. We are divided 
for ever, because — two women stand between us — 
her whom we have wronged — whom you have 
wronged — and they will never let me be your wife. 
I could not marry you f Victor, knowing what I 
know. ..." 

"Constance is dead," he said eagerly. "I am 
sorry for what I did — indeed I am, Margaret — but 
I cannot call her back." 

" No, she is dead. But the other — Mary — she is 
alive." 

He started, and a hot red flush came over his 
face. 

"You told me she was dying." 

"I thought so, I sent a doctor to her, and he 
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found a way to cure her. She lives, and she may- 
live many years. She is your wife, not I." 

I do not know exactly what next he said. He 
broke into violent speech, into bitter reproaches of 
me for womanish folly, into curses of his own 
weakness, into angry reviling of his fate. I waited 
with my face hidden in my hands, but I would not 
speak. 

At last he stopped — quite suddenly, and looked 
at me. There was a pause. He spoke again in 
quite a different tone. 

"Why are you so changed?" he said. "Why 
do you give me up for such a trifle?" 

My hands dropped from my face. There was 
but one answer possible. Hard as it was to utter, 
I gave it him, and said no more. " I have seen 
the Lord Christ," I said. 

He looked at me some few minutes, with a puz- 
zled examining air, as if he deemed me mad. 
Then he spoke again, with a certain hesitation, 
almost a certain sullenness. 

"What do you want me to do?" he said. 

" You must make Mary your wife. You must 
make amends." 

"Don't you see that it is impossible?" 
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"No." 

" Don't you see that it means social extinction, 
the death of all that makes happiness — culture, 
harmony, joy in life?" 

" Yes, I see all that. It is what happens when 
one does wrong and has to pay." 

" You don't see that these things — loss of happi- 
ness and social distinction and so on — " (there was 
a note of sarcasm in his voice) — " make your plan 
for me impossible." 

"No." 

"You are telling me to commit suicide, Mar- 
garet." 

"I cannot help it. This thing is right. We 
must make amends." 

" Even by killing myself?" 

I looked up at his scornful face. Then again I 
seemed moved by bare necessity to say what I 
did. 

"Kill your base lower self," I said. "Then all 
that is your true self will remain. He that loses 
his life shall find it — find it — in God." 

I said no more. I covered my eyes with my 
hand again and prayed. I scarcely heard a sound, 
but when I looked up again, Victor was gone. 
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Had I conquered? Perhaps; but victories, we 
are told, sometimes hurt us more than a defeat. 

It was the end. Victor Dayrolles was seen no 
more in London. I heard from my friend, Lady 
Delmar, that he had gone, she knew not whither, 
and she added some angry reproaches on the hard- 
ness of my heart. I did not care for what she 
said ; but my heart yearned after the man I loved, 
who had gone away from me sore and angry and 
unconvinced — oh, that was the worst sting of all, 
that I had not been able to bring him to my side, 
that I could not make him see Right as I saw it, 
nor Wrong as the blackest ill of all. 

We were divided for life, but I loved still for 
life and death. 

It seemed natural and right that I should give 
up the bright, pretentious little London house, and 
go away for a time into stillness and obscurity. 
But I could not go to Eresby. The place was too 
terribly bound up with sad associations. I went 
to Ingoldsthorpe, and rested in its stately halls 
and roamed in the shadow of the trees, and wrestled 
with my pain, as Jacob wrestled with the angel 
until the break of day. . . . Pain is an angel too, 
sometimes. 
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Only once in the course of the next few months 
did I hear of Victor. Then some one startled me 
with the utterance of his name, and with the re- 
port that he had lost his fortune — or the greater 
part of it — either by hazardous speculation or at 
play. It was not a good story, I thought, for me 
to hear. 

Not good, because it brought to my mind all 
that he had said respecting my power to save him 
from evil ways. It made me wonder whether, 
after all, I had done well to send him from me, to 
darkness and perchance despair? My whole nature 
cried out for his bodily presence to comfort me : 
for his face and hands, for his caresses and his 
words. It was the last effort of that fierce undis- 
ciplined heart of mine, and I think almost with 
wonder, entirely with pity, of the stricken woman 
who sat among her friends, silent because she was 
praying secretly that God would take her away — 
kill her — put her out of her misery, because it was 
too great for her to bear. 

Gradually — very gradually — the storm stilled. 
Little by little it died down, the wind abated, the 
waves grew less violent, and though peace had not 
yet come, there was a certain prospect and cer- 
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tainty of ultimate calm. Home events tended to 
abstract my mind a little from my own great grief. 
My father had an accident and died somewhat 
suddenly. By-and-by my mother followed him. 
Her whole life seemed broken when he died. And 
I — weeping beside her — said to myself how mean 
a thing was I, that although I had loved, as I 
thought, profoundly, my love had no power to 
break the physical limitations in which I lived ; 
grief would not kill me, would not even dull my 
power to suffer. I could not even be made ill. 
And again I prayed — God forgive me — I prayed 
to die. 

After my parents' death, Ingoldsthorpe passed 
to a distant cousin and was no longer a place for 
me. The new Lord Ingoldsthorpe was both kind 
and courteous : he refused to hasten my going in 
the very least: he offered me the house for any 
length of time. But I could not stay in the empty 
shell of what had been my home. 

What should I do? Should I go back to Eresby, 
and face the sad memories there? Should I once 
more take a house, and launch myself in London? 
Nay, these things I could not do. And while I 
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hesitated, there came a letter from my mother's 
sister, the Sister Monica I loved of old, and she 
begged me to go to her in London for some few 
days, because she loved me in my sorrow, and be- 
cause she had not seen me for so many 3 T ears. 

Something within me seemed to rise and answer 
her. Something within me seemed to say — there, 
in the quiet of that sheltered home, among the si- 
lent Sisters, with their gracious ways, " it shall be 
told thee what thou hast to do. " Three weeks after 
my mother's death, I was with Sister Monica at 
the Mother-House in London. And there I saw 
my work. Not with the Sisters themselves — their 
life was not the one that seemed suitable for me — 
but near them, so that I might be shown the way 
to work, I made up my mind to live,, and put my 
hand to that wheel of constant effort and labour and 
unceasing prayer by which good men and good 
women help the poor to bear an existence which is 
well-nigh intolerable in its utter joylessness, its 
blankness of hope, its fatality of despair. To labour 
for their welfare brought the first gleam of hope 
into my own shattered life. Now I no longer 
turned from the sight of suffering : now I no longer 
looked on existence as a mighty masquerade : I 
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had found the key to an enigma which had puzzled 
me, an answer to the intricate problem, a theory 
which fitted every corner of this inexplicable 
world; for was not the God who called us into 
being the supreme and only " Lover of souls," and 
might not even want and misery and suffering be 
His ministers to lead the world to Him? 

And thus for five years I lived and toiled. In 
the stress of labour among the London poor, the 
hot pain within me slowly died away. It left a 
void in dying, I will not deny ; but when the void 
was made, God came and filled it up. And so the 
years were happ} r years in spite of some hours of 
loneliness, some isolated days of crushing pain. 

I do not know why, but my heart turned most 
readily to those in the lowest degradation, the bit- 
terest need. Looking back on the years of life 
that I had wasted, and especially on those dark 
months in which I had allowed self-will and self- 
seeking to be my only guides, I could not feel my- 
self far removed, except by circumstances for 
which I was not responsible, from the very lowest 
of the low. "There, but for God's grace, goes 
John Bradford," said the preacher of that name, 
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pointing to a murderer in the cart that bore him 
to the gallows. It is the cry of inany of our hearts. 
What is it that has kept us from sinking to the 
level of the outcast of the streets, but something of 
the Eternal, and the Love of the Eternal, in our 
hearts? 

There grew up within me a great love for London 
streets and London people — with all their squalor, 
their desolation, their infinitely grim pathos — 
but a very different love from my old delight in 
the city of parks and theatres and pleasure of all 
kinds as I had known it once. Of my old friends 
I saw little or nothing : I had neither time nor in- 
clination for amusement; and the poor that I 
tended were so dear to me that I could hardly bear 
to leave them even for needful rest and change. 
My reward came in many ways : amongst others, 
in this — that I was no longer haunted by that 
phantasmal sense of unreality with which I had 
been troubled in earlier days. The men and wo- 
men whom I met were no longer smiling masks, 
they were of flesh and blood, with hearts beating 
and souls athirst. I could look at them now and 
love them ; for I had found that we were akin. 

"You are looking pale, my child," my mother's 
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sister said to me one day, when I went to see her in 
her London home. A different place indeed from 
St. Hilda's, with its country freshness and sweet- 
ness : a dark house in a London street, with win- 
dows painted white on the lower panes, and dingy 
iron railings outside it, but redolent still of the 
fragrance and the charm which to my mind are 
always to be found in a religious house. As 
Sister Monica sat in the bare room, I saw in her 
all the beauty of that delicate austereness that had 
attracted me in days gone by. But my old incli- 
nation for her mode of life had gone by : there was 
more fascination for me in the wrestle for life and 
death in the London streets, in the great war be- 
tween Capital and Labour, in the thousand and one 
varied interests, hopes and fears of the toiling 
millions among whom I worked, than in the clois- 
tered calm of St. Hilda's and the curious stillness 
of the Sister-house in London. 

"You look pale," Sister Monica said. 

" I am a little tired, I think. I begin to fancy 
that — perhaps — I want a rest." 

" It is the first time I have heard you say so. 
But I am sure you are right. Why not go into 
Retreat for some few days?" 
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"No," I said, starting up with a restlessness 
which I did not often show in those quiet precincts, 
" it is not a Retreat that I want. I feel — I do not 
know why — as if there were something coming 
upon me — some trial, some strange new test — and 
I do not know what it is. There is thunder in the 
air." 

Sister Monica looked at me thoughtfully, and 
crossed her delicate hands before her almost as 
though the instinct of prayer had risen in her heart. 
Was it something in my speech or look that gave 
her a warning thrill? 

" You are overstrained," she said to me presently, 
" and I feel as if something were going to happen 
to you. I think I know the feeling. In such mo- 
ments I have found that the only soothing and 
calming influence was a complete submission to 
our dear Lord's will." 

The words calmed me, and made me ashamed. 
Alone with Sister Monica, or kneeling at Vespers 
in the Sister Chapel, my heart sank into tran- 
quillity, and I thought that the tempest would 
never ruffle it again. 

But what was it that was wrong with me? 

The only time when I had suffered anything of 
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a similar disturbance was, I remembered, before 
my visit to Eresby — that last unhappy visit when 
I had seen the keeper's daughter and resolved to 
separate myself from Victor Dayrolles. Then I 
had been distressed for many days beforehand by 
a sense of approaching calamity : I had shivered 
with strange forebodings, which had indeed been 
realised. What lay before me now, that I should 
shrink and tremble as if before the crisis of my life? 

I had not meant to acknowledge my uneasiness 
to any person beside Sister Monica; but happen- 
ing at this time to come across Mr. Clermont, I 
mentioned the matter to him, rather hoping that 
he would tell me to banish what might be only a 
superstitious notion from my mind. But to my 
surprise at the moment, he looked serious and 
paused a little before he replied. 

"I fully believe," he said, "that these premo- 
nitions may have a meaning, and that there may 
be some trial of your resolution and your courage, 
perhaps of your faith, in store for you — a trial of 
which the shadow is falling even now across your 
path. Well, what then? Are you not prepared?" 

I had no answer ready. But the facing of a 

possible danger, of what kind soever it might be, 
18 
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had its effect. I had been afraid, so long as I tried 
to put it from me : as soon as I accepted it I was 
no longer afraid. Nothing could come to me which 
was not encompassed and permeated with the Will 
of God. I knew that, and I was content. 

The summer was a hot one. Death and disease 
were rife in every London slum and alley. Fever, 
dirt, hunger, drink, were busy at their work. I 
never remember so utterly exhausting and heart- 
rending a time. Once or twice I asked myself 
whether this were not the trial which I had ex- 
pected — this hard and painful time of labour, when 
our hearts were wrung with compassion for the 
inevitable sufferings of the poor, when our hands 
were weary with toil, our eyes weak with watch- 
ing, our spirits depressed, perhaps, by the mystery 
of pain. But each time I felt compelled to answer 
the question in the negative No : if my impressions 
were true at all, they referred to something per- 
sonal, something that might affect my own life — 
my own history. Some change was coming near. 

I knew of nothing that could happen to me now. 
My father and mother were dead : my life was 
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vowed to the poor. I had no personal interest — 
or, at least, only one. Deep in my heart I held 
that buried love of mine: far down it lay, deep 
buried, but not dead. The pain had died, but the 
love survived, as every love that is worth the 
name must necessarily survive all vicissitudes of 
sorrow and pain and length of years, and all that 
Tin^e and Fate can work of change for us. Night 
and day, God heard the name of the man I loved 
upon my lips ; but I spoke of Victor in no other ear. 

I was summoned one morning in August by 
Sister Monica, who met me with a look in which 
I read concern and even pity. 

" I think, Margaret," she said, " there is work for 
you to do." 

" I am ready," I answered, standing straight and 
still before her, but heart leaping up at the 
thought of some new way of sacrifice, some yet 
undreamt-of bidding of the law of love. 

She looked at me, and it seemed as if her clear 
eyes saw to the bottom of my heart. 

"I know," she said, "that you have not visited 
Eresby for many years." 

" Eresby !" I repeated. For a moment, I think 
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my face fell. I had a horror of the place. Then 
I recovered myself. " What.can I do for Eresby ?" 
I said. 

"My child," she answered, "I would not say 
that you had neglected your duty there, for I know 
you have had full confidence in your agent, but 
the Vicar has written to me — he is an old friend of 
mine — asked me to speak, and tell you of the con- 
dition of the cottages in the village." 

I felt my face grow hot. 

"Oh, God forgive me," I cried, "if I have 
thought of giving myself to the poor, and never 
remembered those who were in my charge. I 
trusted others — I thought that everything was 
going on well." 

"It seems," said Sister Monica gently, "that 
the head of the firm of solicitors who managed 
your business is dead, and that his son has some- 
what neglected it. There is an outbreak of typhoid 
in the village, and it is attributed partly to the 
defective state of the drains. You must not blame 
yourself too much, dear, for you thought that the 
management was good; but I think that you 
should now attend to it yourself a little, and do 
what lies in your power for the sufferers." 
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" I will go myself to Eresby." 

"That may not be necessary. You can send 
instructions " 

"No, no, I must go myself," I said, in passion- 
ate self-condemnation. " I have neglected my own 
work : I must go. I will telegraph to the Vicar 
for further information, and I can take nurses 
and what is necessary down with me." 

She kissed me and blessed me, without making 
any more objections, and I saw she thought me 
right. Later in the day I was speeding to Eresby 
by the express, and amidst all my grief and re- 
morse, I was pursued by the wonder as to whether 
this was the cloud that had seemed to be hanging 
over my future life, whether I myself was not 
perchance to pass through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

I entered it indeed, but not for myself alone. 
To some extent I was comforted when I reached 
Eresby. The epidemic had its source in the milk 
supply, and the foul water which had polluted it 
did not lie in my land at all. The drainage of the 
village was fairly good ; and both Vicar and doc- 
tor assured me that it was very unlikely that my 
presence at Eresby would have obviated the dis- 
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aster. The chief way in which it would have 
been useful lay in the provision that I might have 
made for the needs of the sick people. Many of 
them were poor and needed nurses, food, medicine, 
comfort of every kind. I could only ask why I 
had not been told before. 

Then a curious complication of deceit and heart- 
lessness came to light. The Vicar and the doctor 
had both spoken to my agent, who had assured 
them — first, that he meant to write to me — then 
that he had written : that I knew all about the ill- 
ness in the village and had virtually declined to do 
anything. He was apparently afraid of enquiries 
into his management of affairs; and again I felt 
that my long absence from the place had caused 
great injury. I had been so accustomed, during 
my married life, to see my husband leave all Eresby 
affairs to his trusted agent, Mitchell, that I had 
been slow in wakening to the fact that Mitchell, 
and Mitchell's son, were not the best persons in 
the world to look after the property. To my inter- 
ests they certainly attended, but they did not attend 
to those of the villagers. 

It was on account of my want of responsiveness 
(as the Vicar supposed) to the agent's representa- 
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tions that a letter had been written to Sister 
Monica, who was well known to have considerable 
influence with me. The Vicar, Mr. Gale, was 
greatly relieved at my arrival, with two trained 
nurses and stores of everything that could be 
needed. I went at once to the Vicarage and ar- 
ranged a plan of campaign, saw him instal the 
nurses where they were most wanted, and would 
myself have sat up with a patient had it not been 
strongly represented to me that I ought to rest and 
be strong and fresh for the next day's work, when 
a good deal in the way of inspection and organisa- 
tion might be demanded from me. The Vicar's 
wife offered me a bed, but I preferred to go back 
to Eresby for that one night at least. 

I reached it in the starlight not long before 
eleven o'clock. How strange it seemed to pass 
once more through the quaint garden where holly- 
hocks and dahlias stood in rows like ghostly fig- 
ures in the background, and faint breaths of per- 
fume were wafted to my nostrils from beds of 
lavender. The housekeeper had made ready the 
pretty little drawing-room where I had so often 
sat with Victor, where I had heard his first words 
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of love, where I had told him that I knew of his 
treachery. It all came back to me as I stood in 
the faint light of the wax-candles, and saw the 
curtains waving in the breeze that blew in at the 
open window, as I had watched them so often in 
days gone by, when I waited for his footsteps on 
the gravelled walk beside. In the dimness and 
the stillness of the summer night — so strangely 
sweet after the din and bustle of the London pave- 
ments — I seemed almost to hear that footstep on 
the path, to be conscious of a voice that spoke to 
me in accents that I knew so well. 

" Margaret ! " 

It was but a fancy, but a dream ; yet, trembling 
all over and cold with an unspoken fear, I felt my- 
self constrained to answer " Yes." 



XII. 

" Far better commit a fault and have done — 

As you, dear I— for ever ; and choose the pure, 
And look where the healing waters run, 

And strive and strain to be good again, 
And a place in the other world ensure, 
All glass and gold, with God for its sun. " 



p 



XII. 

The housekeeper came in with a big lamp, and 
a maid brought refreshments, and the window 
was closed to shut that ghostly footstep out. 

I went as quickly as possible to my room, and 
hoped to sleep ; but it was broad daylight and the 
birds were singing gaily in the branches outside 
my window before I closed my eyes. The house 
was full of phantoms; and even when I slept, it 
was only to dream of Constance in her youth and 
health and beauty standing at my side. I awoke, 
and my pillow was wet with tears. 

But day-time brought many duties, many re- 
sponsibilities, and I had no time for lingering in 
the dainty rooms and quaint gardens of the pic- 
turesque old home, while misery waited to be re- 
lieved in the red-brick, thatched, rose-covered 
dwellings of the poor, where the sanitary condi- 
tions were little better, in spite of the picturesque- 
ness, than those of the slums in which I had been 
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content to work so long. I had no control over 
many of these cottages: they were not in iny 
hands ; but I could do my best for their inhabitants 
who were wretchedly poor and grateful for help 
and kindness. The fever had caused a kind of 
paiyc, and the stricken houses were shunned even 
by the healthiest and strongest of the village people, 
who had an idea that the sickness was infectious 
and that to stand by the bedside of a patient was 
certain death. It had been impossible to get the 
village women to help each other; and, stolidly 
selfish as they appeared, I soon saw that there was 
some cause for fear in their untutored minds. The 
fever had been strangely capricious in its outbreak 
and in some cases very speedily fatal; and there 
was a general feeling that nothing could stay its 
course, nothing cure a person when once attacked. 

For the next few days we worked hard : I need 
not set down in order the things we did. Perhaps 
the virulence of the outbreak had spent itself before 
we came — I do not know ; but there were no fresh 
cases after our arrival, and no deaths, except that 
of a delicate child who had never been expected to 
survive the attack. Before long, everything was 
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in order: the nurses tended their patients dili- 
gently, and I relieved guard whenever and wher- 
ever I was needed. In three weeks we felt that 
the worst of the struggle was over, and that the 
strain had relaxed. 

It was then that I ventured one afternoon to 
walk in the autumn-tinted woods, which I had 
known so well in the vernal glory of the year. A 
period of mellow, golden, September weather had 
set in, and the red and russet-browns, the tender 
yellows and glowing orange-tints of the foliage 
had a splendour to which my tired eyes were un- 
accustomed. The scent of dying leaves and 
bracken hung heavy upon the air: there was a 
little haze between the branches of the trees and 
down in the low-lying meadows, a kind of death 
and decay in the fiery glories of the foliage. The 
afternoon was very still. I know not why, but I 
turned quite naturally into my old customary 
haunts, and found myself by-and-by in the path 
that led to the lodge once inhabited by the Ben- 
nells. 

I had asked about this family, and had been told 
that it had disappeared from the place. "They 
went over sea, I heard," one woman said to me. 
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" They never held up their heads again after Mary's 
trouble." 

She looked as if she expected me to ask what 
trouble it had been, but I did not wish to hear her 
version of the story, and feo passed on without say- 
ing any more. But from another quarter I heard 
that the lodge had stood empty for some time and 
had fallen into disrepair, and for that reason prob- 
ably had been let at a very low rate to some new- 
comers — my informant did not know their name. 
She believed that they had had the fever, but as 
they did not apply to anyone for help and sent for 
a doctor from a neighbouring parish, it did not ap- 
pear that they required assistance. 

As I walked through the woods, I pondered a 
little over this story, and wondered whether the 
strangers had been too shy or too poor to wish to 
seek their neighbours' aid. But perhaps they were 
not village people at all : they might be persons of 
quite a different class, seeking for country quiet 
and seclusion. At any rate, there could be no 
harm in my walking past the house : I might see 
somebody of whom I could enquire. 

I was rather shocked by the appearance of the 
lodge when I reached it. The air of neglect and 
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poverty that hung round the place was indescrib- 
able, and, I then thought, unnecessarily pro- 
nounced. Surely anyone could have mended that 
broken fence, cleaned the windows, gathered up 
the rank growths that choked the garden flowers. 
There was an air almost of squalor about the build- 
ing which perplexed me. What had happened to 
its occupants, or what manner of persons could 
they be, to let their house fall into such wretched 
disrepair? 

The sky was blue overhead: the great trees 
with their yellowing foliage stood up straight and 
tall behind the little house : I could hear the coo 
of the wood-pigeons in the branches, as I laid my 
hand upon the wicket-gate. Then, to my surprise, 
I saw that a child was sitting on a wooden bench 
in a corner of the neglected garden: a delicate- 
looking, dark-eyed little thing, with fair hair tan- 
gled above her brows, and a ragged doll in her 
arms. She was poorly dressed, but clean and 
neat ; and there was a refinement, a gentleness, in 
her appearance which made me think that she 
could not be the child of working-folk. 

She looked up at me with a smile which went to 
my heart at once. I entered the garden and crossed 
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to where she sat on the garden-bench. She showed 
no shyness, but held up her doll for me to look at 
with a strangely confiding air. 

" Her name is Rose," she said. She spoke very 
clearly, and with singular accuracy of word and 
accent. 

" And what is your name, dear?" 

"Maisie," she answered. Then, after a little 
deliberation, "Father has a beautiful long name 
for me. He calls me Margaret." 

" That is my name too," I said. The child lifted 
her big dark eyes to my face. 

" Are you the beautiful lady I was called after?" 

" Hardly, I think, dear. What lady was that?" 

Maisie shook her head. " I dunno. I never saw 
her. Mother saw her. But it was father that 
knew her best." 

"Where is your mother, dear child?" I asked. 

She pointed to the house. " Mother ill," she said 
gravely. " She has the fever. Father sent me out 
here to keep Rosie quiet. " 

" She has the fever? Then who is taking care 
of her?" 

"Father takes care of her," said the child sol- 
emnly. 
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" And the nurse?" I suggested. 

She shook her head. "No nurse," she said. 
" There was Ellen — but she was frightened. She 
ran away. So then father an' me took care of 
mother, and she is getting better now." 

" Does nobody come to help you? Who dresses 
you and takes care of you?" I asked, hardly cred- 
iting her account. 

"Father," she said contentedly. And somehow 
from her tone I gathered that " father" was all the 
world to her. 

The account she gave made me understand the 
neglected appearance of the place* The parent was 
probably poor ; the maid-servant, if " Ellen" were 
such, had deserted them : their pride was too great 
to allow them to ask for help. The child had the 
air of one who was gently born. I made one more 
attempt to gain a little information. 

"Does your father paint pictures?" I asked, 
thinking of some lonely and poverty-stricken ar- 
tists that I had known. 

"No," she replied unhesitatingly. "Not pic- 
tures. He makes music." Then with a sudden, 
happy smile, "I can sing too." 

* 

Dear little child! How pathetically contented 
19 
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with her lot — her loneliness, her poverty, her 
scanty pleasures ! The tears came into iny eyes as 
I sat and looked at her. They were so dim that 
when I heard the cottage-door open and shut, and 
even where I was conscious that someone was 
walking towards me, I could not for a moment or 
two distinguish the stranger's face. He came and 
stood before me, without saying a single word. 

Then, suddenly, I knew. Suddenly I looked up 
and saw. It was Victor who stood before me, and 
I had been talking to Victor's child. Almost 
without knowing what I did, I rose and held out 
my hands to him, but it was slowly, and with a 
certain reserve and hesitation, that he took them 
in his own. 

"Lady Bellarmine," he said. But I could not 
speak at all. Little Maisie looked up at us from 
her doll, with pensive wondering eyes. 

Who would have thought that five years would 
have changed him so completely? He looked ill 
and haggard : his dress showed that he was poor : 
the evidence lay in numberless signs with which 
my London life had made me painfully familiar : 
in the frayed cuffs, the shine of the shabby coat, 
the state of the half -worn boots. But these things 
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— strange though they were — were not the things 
that moved me most. It was the look of trouble 
in the eyes : the steady purpose, the set patience, 
of lips and brow : the expression of face that had 
been altered by a life of hardness — as I imagined 
— bravely borne. Much more than I could read 
lay behind that quiet masque : what I read moved 
me to infinite sadness, yet sadness without regret. 

"Maisie," he said at length, when he had relin- 
quished my hand and we had stood in silence for 
a moment or two, "run indoors to mother: she 
wants you." 

The child lingered, looking at me wistfully, 
until I stooped to kiss her, and was rewarded with 
a quick warm pressure of the baby arm, a soft re- 
sponsiveness to my caress which seemed to show 
that it was not very often received. Then "she 
turned to her father, and said simply : 

"This lady's name is Margaret too, father." 

Victor's pale face flushed a little, as he looked 
from me to the child and then to me again. 

"You will pardon me, I hope," he said, "for 
giving her your name." 

"She was called after me, was she? I am 
glad." 
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Maisie ran away to the cottage-door, swinging 
her doll in one hand, and smiling back at me as 
she ran. 

"I am very glad," I said. "And — her 
mother " 

" You told me what I was to do," he answered, 
rather brokenly, " and I did it. Her mother — my 
wife — was Mary Bennell." 

I held out my hand to him once again. Perhaps 
my face spoke for me, but I could find no words. 

"I ought not to keep you here," he said, pres- 
ently. " She has been ill, and although it is not 
an infectious illness, yet " 

" Was it the fever that we have had in the vil- 
lage?" 

" Something similar : but it was upon her when 
we came. She is recovering now." 

"You have had no one to help you," I said. 
" Maisie told me. You must have a nurse. One 
will be disengaged to-night: I will send her." 

"There is little necessity now," he answered. 
"She is better. But no doubt there are many 
things which a woman could do for her which I 
could not do. I have scarcely the right to refuse." 
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" But why did you not make your wants known 
before? If we had known " 

He looked at me with a curious humility. " You 
forget," he said, " how many reasons there are why 
we did not want to be known in this place. Neither 
Mary nor I wished to meet people who would rec- 
ognise us." 

"Then why did you come?" I could not help 
asking. 

He answered quietly, looking away from me into 
the distance, as though his whole soul were ab- 
sorbed in the story that he had to tell. 

"We meant to stay one night only," he said. 
"We had permission from the agent to do so. 
There were some relics of Mary's family which 
she wished to examine and perhaps to take away 
— dear to her because of old associations, I believe. 
We were obliged to pass very near this place, be- 
cause we were on our way from London to X , 

where I had heard of some work to do " 

"Work?" 

He smiled a little. "You knew I had lost all 
my money, didn't you? I fooled it away in the 
maddest possible speculations : and found myself 
penniless at last, with a wife to support, and a 
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child — coming. I faced the situation then, and 
resolved to work for them in any way that was 
open to me. Music was my only resource. I was 

going to X , after some months, years even — 

of anxiety and trouble, to take a post as profes- 
sional pianist at an evening entertainment " 

"Oh, Victor," I cried, "why — why did you not 
let us know? It ought never to have come to that !" 

" I know how generous you are," he said, "but 
that was a mode of relieving myself which was 
not open to me." 

I drew a long breath. "And then?" I said, 
after a moment's silence. 

" We were on our way — that is all," he went on, 
" and we arranged to stay here for a night or two, 
without giving our name or telling anyone that we 
were here, when Mary was taken ill, and we were 
obliged to stay. The servant who was with us — 
a young, ignorant girl — was frightened, and went 
back to London ; and since then I and the doctor 
have managed to do everything necessary. Maisie 
is a wise little woman, too : as good a nurse as I 
am, I believe." 

"But Victor," I said earnestly, "you must not 
let this state of things continue. You must at any 
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rate let me help your wife and your child. I am 
your kinswoman : I have a right to help." 

"We do not want help, I assure you," he an- 
swered, smiling a little for the first time, and look- 
ing me full in the face : " we are over the worst : 
we can manage quite well now." 

" You yourself are worn out : your wife will want 
especial care while she is recovering, and Maisie 
— dear little child — ought to have some attention." 

He made a half-impatient movement with his 
hand. "I know I am inadequate," he said. "I 
know I have not done half the things a woman 
would have done; but — you might spare me the 
confession — I cannot afford a nurse, and — I cannot 
take anything from you." 

" That is unkind. There is no one in the world 
from whom you can take things so well. And it 
would be cruel to her — and to Maisie — if you re- 
fused. For their sakes, Victor, you will not re- 
fuse." 

He was silent for a minute or two, and when he 
looked up it seemed to me that there was a little 
moisture in his eyes. 

"You use a strong argument — for their sakes. 
Well, for their sakes, Margaret, you shall do what 
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you like — for them; and — perhaps this ought to 
be the bitterest moment of my life, when I am to 
owe you even the means of living and the means 
of health — but somehow it is not so. I must have 
lost all my pride, I suppose, but I can even feel 
some sort of pleasure in taking things from your 
hand." 

" That is a great consolation to me," I answered, 
and we said no more for a little while. 

" May I go in and see her?" I asked at length. 
" Then I can tell better what she needs." 

He hesitated and looked a little uneasy. " You 
will have to excuse a great deal," he said. "The 
rooms are very bare, and untidy — you know how 
difficult it is " 

" Of course I know. And you have had no one 
to help you. Yes, take me to her, please; I shall 

understand." 

» 

He turned at once to the door, and let me in. I 
noticed, as the sunshine fell on his bare head, that 
the dark locks were turning grey. 

He took me into the room which I had last en- 
tered when Mary Bennell lay huddled up on the 
settle by the fire, with the look on her face of one 
who had been driven to despair. She lay there 
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now, for she was so far recovered as to be able 
to drag herself out of bed and partially dress 
herself. Her illness had been like that of the 
villagers ; it was a kind of 'malarious low fever, 
induced, I believe, by poor lodging and food, 
and accompanied by bad sore throat — a symptom 
which had probably frightened the servant-maid 
away. She looked very ill in her face. She 
lookied even less ghastly and worn than Victor, 
who had spent himself in his efforts to bring her 
back to health. 

The room was very bare. In one corner stood 
the bed on which she had lain. There was a 
wooden table, there were two or three chairs, and 
a box or two. I think that was all — except the 
settle, which was a fixture, and the crockery on 
the shelves. A wretched place to be ill in — I 
looked at it and wondered : for although these sur- 
roundings might be fairly natural to Mary, they 
were not natural to Victor, and I could not think 
how he endured them. " Beloved, we count them 
happy which endure" were the words that rose 
unbidden in my heart. 

"Lady Bellarmine has come to see you, Mary," 
Victor said. There was a great gentleness in his 
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voice. He came and arranged the pillows at the 
back of her head, so that she could see me better. 
She seemed quite accustomed to his attentions, and 
took them without any word of thanks. 

"Say your Cousin Margaret, Victor, that will 
sound more natural," I said, as I bent and took the 
sick woman's listless hand in mine. " I hope you 
are better, dear." 

"Yes, thank you," she answered hoarsely. 
Something of the old wild look came into her dark 
eyes, as I touched her, but she did not take her 
hand away. Maisie crept up to me, and nestled 
to my arm. Victor waited a moment longer, and 
then stole out of the room. He seemed to know 
that it would be easier for us to speak in his ab- 
sence. 

"What can I do for you?" I said. "I did not 
know before that you were ill. I will send for a 
nurse — a kind nice woman who will look after 
you. And till she comes, you must let me do all 
I can." 

"There is nothing you can do," she said. 
" Thank you all the same. Victor does everything 
— he's been very good to me. You're the lady 
Maisie's called after, aren't you, 'm?" 
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" I am his cousin. Yes, she was called after me, 
he tells me." 

"I was thinking," she murmured, "that if any- 
thing happened to me — you'd look after Maisie, 
wouldn't you?" 

" Indeed I would. You must let me do what I 
can for you, too — and for Victor. You are getting 
better now." 

" I suppose I am. I almost wish I wasn't." 

" Because you have had so much trouble? But 
your troubles — troubles about money at least — are 
now at an end. Your husband's family will do 
something for him. You must not be uneasy. 
And you must not talk any more, for I am going 
to the village and shall leave you for a little while. 
I shall be back again soon." 

For it had not needed words to tell me the many 
things of which she stood in need, and I thought 
it better to hasten away for help rather than let 
her exhaust herself by talking. 

In a short time, we had changed the whole aspect 
of that desolate-looking place. A nurse was in- 
stalled : necessaries and delicacies were provided, 
and, with the parents' consent, I carried off Maisie 
to Eresby itself, where her. presence seemed to 
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chase away all the phantoms which had been 
haunting the quaint old rooms. 

I went again and once again to the lodge, and 
each time found Mary stronger, but she was very 
silent and reserved with me. I had a few mimltes' 
talk with Victor each time, however, and though 
I did not notice it until afterwards — those moments 
were in some strange manner the happiest of the 
day. We talked commonplaces indeed ; but they 
were dearer to me than the commonplaces of other 
times and other people. He told me something 
of his past life: I told him of mine. We were 
friends — dear friends : surely friendship was left 
us yet? 

On my third visit I found Mary alone. She 
made, as usual, little response to my observations, 
but when I broached the subject of her removal 
from the lodge to a more commodious dwelling- 
place — for I meant her to come to Eresby — she 
showed some excitement, and sat up, with a spot 
of burning colour on either sunken cheek. 

" Thank you," she said, " my lady" — (I could not 
induce her to say Margaret) — "but I won't go to 
your house." 
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"Why not, Mary? I will make you as happy 
as I can." 

" I know you would try : I know you're gbod ; 
but it wouldn't do." 

" What are your objections, dear?" I said gently. 
" Let me hear them, and see whether I can send 
them away." 

To my surprise, the weak, ailing woman broke 
into sobs and tears. 

"You'll not believe me," she said, "and you'll 
be offended ; but I must say it once and for all, or 
I shall die. Do you think I don't know it? What 
you were to Victor once, and how he worships the 
ground you tread on still? Oh, I don't mean any 
harm ; he is good — he's always been good to me, 
and you are good too — but — but " 

"Dear," I said, laying my hand on her, "all 
that was years ago. You know, I suppose, that I 
gave him up." 

"Yes, and sent him to me," she said, showing 
more knowledge than I had expected. " You told 
him to marry me, and he did. If I had known 
at the time, I wouldn't — but there now, I daresay 
I should. For I was always fond of him, and 
never could say him no." 
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"He told you?" I said, with painfully beating 
heart. 

"Not of his own free will. He talked in his 
sleep, and I pieced it out, bit by bit, and asked him 
about it. He wouldn't tell me a lie, you know : 
he says he's had enough of lies. And I did not 
mind so long as you were far away. But now 
you've come into his life again, and you're beauti- 
ful — and rich — and good — and everything that he 
likes; and I'm a poor ignorant creature — and what 
will he think of me?" 

"You mean," I said in a low voice, "that you 
want me to go away from you?" 

" I know you won't," she sobbed despairingly, 
"and I know I'm wicked to want it — but I 
do." 

I sat silent. My heart ached at her words. In 
a few moments, she spoke again — more calmly 
now, although her sentences were now and then 
interrupted by a convulsive sob. 

" He's been very good to me — you don't know 
how good. The last two years especially. He's 
slaved night and day for Maisie and me, and he 
never speaks an angry word — quite different from 
what he was, even when we were first married. 
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And he tries to teach me things, and when Maisie 
was ill last winter he thought nothing too much to 
do for her. And for me too, these last weeks — 
and he's lost his appointment and everything, all 
through me being ill. He's just all the world to 
me; and now — now — " cried the poor creature, 
burying her face in her shawl and turning it away 
— "now you come and take him away." 

It seemed hardly my own voice that, answered 
her. "I will not take him away," I said. And 
then the nurse came in, and I went out of the 
room, and stood in the desolate garden where I 
had first discovered that he was living and had a 
wife and child. 

What had I been doing? What was I trying 
to accomplish? — not surely the severance of two 
whom God had joined together, for whose mar- 
riage I was even partially responsible? How was 
it that I seemed to have forgotten the barriers that 
my very love for Victor had raised between myself 
and him? 

He came to me as I stood by the little garden- 
gate, and began some trivial observation of the 
usual kind, but stopped abruptly, seeing the tears 
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upon my face. I had not been able quite to keep 
them back. 

"What is it that troubles you?" he said at 
length, in a low moved tone — such a tone as I used 
to hear from him in other days when he was in 
a peculiarly tender mood. 

I did not reply. 

"I hope it is not — you are not — " He broke 
down hopelessly. "Mary has not — offended 
you?" 

" Not at all. It is nothing. I am going to leave 
Eresby to-morrow or next day. I will write — or 
my lawyer shall write : there are certain arrange- 
ments we must make " 

"Arrangements about what?" 

" You are not going back to that drudgery. It 
is killing you — killing your wife and child : I shall 
not allow it." 

I thought his face looked strangely pale in the 
afternoon sunlight, as we confronted one another. 

"Forgive me," he said gently, "but you do not 
suppose that I mean to live on your money, Mar- 
garet?" 

" I did not suppose that. But you will perhaps 
just let your friends tide you over this present 
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difficulty, and then find something more worthy of 
you for you to do." 

" More worthy of me? I am sure I do not know 
what it will be, then," he said with a smile. " Mar- 
garet, I never know how to refuse you anything, 
but I must say this — I cannot accept anything from 
your hand if you are about to take away your 
personal friendship from — from — Mary and from 
me." 

I stood silent. It was with difficulty that I 
spoke at last. 

"I shall always feel friendship — you know 
that. But I think it would be better for us not to 
meet." 

"Not to meet! What does this mean?" There 
was sharp alarm and even anger in his tone. 
"What harm is there in our meeting? You do 
not know what it has been to me during these last 
three days to see you again, to hear your voice, to 
have your sweetness and goodness near me. Has 
it been nothing to you at all to see me again?" 

"Yes," I said, "it has been much. And just 

because it has been so much, Victor, it is laid upon 

us two to say good-bye." 

"You don't know what my life has been," he 
20 
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said in a lower voice, with an undertone of pas- 
sionate emotion which startled me. " I do not want 
to complain — Mary is a good woman, very loving, 
very gentle, the mother of my Maisie, I do not 
forget that — and I have tried with all my heart and 
soul to be good to her, and to make up to her for 
the wrong I did — but, oh, Margaret, Margaret, 
sometimes I have felt my life to be a very hell. 
And now you come into it, bringing a gleam of 
light and hope, which you talk calmly of with- 
drawing, as if it were of no account to me, instead 
of my one comfort, my one encouragement " 

" Say no more, " I entreated. " Every word shows 
me that I must go." 

" I do not ask for much," he went on, regardless 
of my words ; " only for a little sympathy, a little 
friendly help when I am weary and disturbed. Is 
that so much for you to give?* Sometimes my 
heart has cried out for you, Margaret, till I almost 
thought that you must hear me and reply. On 
that night of your arrival at Eresby — for I knew 
all about your coming, long before you found me 
out — it seemed almost as if you answered me. I 
could have sworn I heard your voice saying, 'I will 
come. ' It was merely a fancy, but I tell it to you 
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that you may see how strongly, how keenly, my 
heart yearns for you still." 

" I know — I know," I answered. " And it is for 
that reason that I must go. You must be faithful 
in spirit to your wife, you must love her and tru3t 
her, instead of leaning on anyone beside. Victor, 
I heard you that night — that first night of mine at 
Eresby . . . . You called me — and I answered : our 
souls touched each other, although our bodies were 
far apart." 

" And does not that show that it is no use to 
fight against the union that subsists between 
us?" 

" It shows rather that there must be no union at 
all. We are divided for ever:* there can be no 
compromise. Victor, should we be happy in our 
friendship, now that these words even have been 
spoken? You have promised to love Mary: you 
have your child ; and I — I have another vow : I 
must be loyal to my God, and to the service of His 
poor. We cannot meet as friends and yet be true. 
God has not told us to love one another, and we 
must listen to His voice." 

I looked for some violent outburst of argument or 
emotion; but none came. Victor was leaning 
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against the gate-post : his eyes had a dreamy far- 
off look : his brow was lined with pain. He roused 
himself as if from a reverie to reply. 

" I know you are always right. You have been 
right all these years. You set me right long ago, 
and I have never since regretted what I did 
at your bidding. Perhaps — perhaps you know 
best." 

His eyes came back to my face, and dropped 
thence to a little gold cross that I always wore. 

" Forgive me for asking you," he said, " but give 
me that little cross of yours as a keepsake, and I 
will not say another word. Even though I don't 
altogether see the force of what you say, I believe 
that by-and-by I shall." 

I laid the gold cross in his hand. 

" Victor," I said, " it was Constance's dying gift 
to me. And with it she sent a message of forgive- 
ness and love and a prayer for your soul. You 
will remember that whenever you see it, will you 
not?" 

"Yes, I will remember it," he said. "It was 
Constance's — poor Constance! I did not know. 
Margaret, I am not a religious man as you know ; 
but I have thought sometimes of what you said to 
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me — and I have been to hear your friend Clermont, 
in London. He didn't make a Christian of me, 
but he did make me think sometimes that a faith 
like his was the only thing worth having in this 
world." 

So once more we said good-bye. And it was then 
— then only — that I made the great surrender of 
my life, my love, my very heart and soul. 

I stayed a day or two longer in Eresby, but was 
on the point of departure when one of the nurses 
stayed me with a word. 

"Have you heard, my lady," she said, "that 
the gentleman at the lodge has got the fever very 
badly?" 

I had not heard. 

"It has fastened on him in the most virulent 
way, and they don't expect him to live." 

"Why was I not told?" 

The nurse hesitated a little. " I heard, my lady, 
that he didn't want you to be told. He seemed so 
afraid of giving .rouble to anyone. But I thought 
you ought to know, as you were acquainted with 
him." 

There was then no possibility for me of going 
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until I knew which way that sickness was about 
to turn. 

I had given him up for myself : was I now called 
upon to give him up to God? 

In the first hour of my desolation, I had cried to 
God for death. And again, within the last few 
hours, I had prayed that Victor or I or both of us 
might be taken from the evil rather than be tempted 
to a sin. God has strange ways of answering our 
prayers. I had asked that the way might be made 
easy for our separation : how easy, and yet how 
difficult, might this way be. 

I did not scruple to go to the lodge again. He 
lay for the most part in a stupor, tended carefully 
by the nurse and by his wife, who clung to me 
now as if she had no other friend in all the world. 
Once he opened his eyes, and saw us together : she 
sobbing with her head upon my shoulder, and I 
with my arm round her waist. A faint surprise 
and pleasure seemed to kindle, as he looked, in his 
dim eye. 

"You will take care of her — and Maisie?" he 
said to me. 

And when I answered that I would, he smiled, 
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but spoke no more. I never heard his voice 
again. 

He sank into unconsciousness, and grew worse 
from hour to hour. Another doctor and a friend 
or two were sent for : I scarcely noted who they 
were. There was no room for me at the lodge : I 
slept with Maisie at Eresby. 

Early in the dawn one day I reached the little 
house, and noted that it was lighted up and more 
than usually astir. I entered unannounced : I made 
my way to the room in which he lay. Mary knelt 
beside his bed, and, with his back to me, stood a 
figure that I knew. In his last hour, Victor had 
sent for the man who had brought conviction home 
to so many a stricken soul, whose mission it was 
then to heal and soothe it with a message of divin- 
est love and peace. 

I stood and heard. If Victor saw me or not, I 
do not know. He was not mine any longer : he 
had never been mine as he was Mary's, and he 
was going home to God. I should be wanted after- 
wards; but I was not wanted there. 

In the growing light of the autumnal morning, 
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the priest's hands were raised, and his voice rang 
clearly through the silent room. 

" Depart j O Christian soul" ... I heard him 
say. 

I stole out into the dewy morning, and beheld 
through gathering tears the rising of a new and 
golden day. And whether my life's work were 
over, or whether it were but just begun, God knows 
— not I. 
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